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FTER twenty years as a militant Com- 
munist, Mr. Douglas Hyde left the news- 
editor’s desk at the Daily Worker and joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. Now, three years 
later, he has given us the story of his conversion. * 

Accounts of spiritual pilgrimages, of the revo- 
lutions that have swept through individual minds, 
are very often of peculiar interest, and although 
I Believed has not the literary quality that is sup- 
posed (especially by those who have never read 
it) to be possessed by Cardinal Newman's 
Apologia, it is an effective illustration of the 
Horatian maxim, that an author who has chosen 
a subject according to his powers will not be 
wanting in suitable language to declare it. 

There is, of course, another and even more 
powerful reason for the book’s favourable recep- 
tion. The reader has been led to suppose that 
it contains “ revelations ” of “dreadful goings on” 
in the offices of the Communist Party’s one and 
only newspaper and of the way in which Com- 
munists manage to worm their way into other 
people’s affairs. Revelations, indeed, there are, 
and plenty of information about the “hidden 
hand.” Here we are concerned, however, not 
with Mr. Hyde the Communist journalist and 
agitator, but with Mr. Hyde the Methodist who 
became an Atheist and then a Catholic. 

Mr. Hyde’s story begins with a picture of the 
Downs, the open space that is Bristol’s equivalent 
of London’s Hyde Park with its spouters’ corner. 
Here almost any night you could (and no doubt 
still can) take your choice of a score of competing 
platforms. Every shade of political and religious 


* 1 Believed, by Douglas Hyde (William Heinemann 
Ltd.); 304 pp., 10s. 6d. 


Why Does Mr. Hyde Believe ? 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


opinion was represented. Conservatives and 
Communists shouted in unfriendly rivalry, and 
across the way “high” Anglicans and “low” 
barked at respectable Nonconformists and those 
not so respectable who carried boards proclaiming 
that God is not mocked and sang revivalist hymns 
to the accompaniment of wheezy harmoniums. 

All were observed with equal nonchalance by 
the sweet-sucking and cigarette-smoking “ monkey 
paraders” of both sexes and the more sober 
strollers from the suburbs. And young Douglas 
listened, too, not so much to the preachers— 
he came from a good Methodist home and was 
doubtless justified in believing that he had “ heard 
it all before ”’—as to the fiery advocates of class 
war. For it was 1927, when so many of the men 
who had fought to make the world safe for 
Democracy were on the dole, and in America two 
Italians with outlandish names had just gone to 
the electric chair. 

When in his early teens he had been introduced 
by his Sunday-school teacher to the Origin of 
Species and the Descent of Man, he (like many 
another before and since) had “felt himself 
equipped with an adequate explanation of every- 
thing visible and invisible” and proudly pro- 
claimed himself the “ descendant of the ape.” But 
when he was about seventeen his only brother 
died, and in the emotional upset he threw over his 
juvenile scepticism, experienced what in Non- 
conformist circles is known as a “call,” and 
became a Methodist lay preacher as the first step 
to entering the regular ministry. 

A prayer meeting one Friday evening was his 
initiation. Eight or nine elderly men and women 
formed his audience, and these “ unconquerable 
and uncompromising old guard of local Method- 
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ism were not at all impressed by the address on 
* Psychology in the Service of the Soul” that, in 
the innocent enthusiasm of his youthful heart, he 
saw fit to inflict upon them. “* The instant | 
finished, and as we were still all getting down on 
our knees, a white-bearded octogenarian, with 
egg-bald head and creaking joints, started off with 
the first prayer. In a cracked but unmistakably 
furious voice he began: “We thank Thee, O 
Lord, that we don’t need any psychology, nor 
sociology, nor zoology, nor any other ology to 
bring us to Thy throne of Grace, but only the 
saving blood of Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Ah-men.’ He spat out the *“Ah-men’ with such 
obvious fury that it was clear that what he really 
meant was * Now put that in your pipe and smoke 

It was not a very encouraging start. But not- 
withstanding, the youth was soon engaging in 
public conversation with the Almighty on quite 
easy terms and explaining His ways and wishes 
to the elect with the utmost confidence. Looking 
down on his tiny congregations from his elevated 
stand, he could not help noting how respectable 
they looked; he could not imagine that they ever 
felt any temptation to blaspheme, commit adul- 
tery, steal, commit murder. There he was almost 
certainly wrong. But he was surely not wrong in 
believing that the really heinous sins in their 
estimation were having a drink in the “local,” 
putting a bob on a horse, and cutting the grass 
on a Sunday afternoon. These were the important 
things, and if he kept himself free from them, 
then (he learnt with some little surprise) he might 
doubt the Virgin Birth, or think in his heart that 
Christ was no more than the best of good men. 

But as things turned out, Douglas Hyde never 
buttoned his collar at the back. He got caught 
up in Oriental mysticism, dabbled in Buddhism 
and Theosophy, and was led to take an interest 
in the Indian nationalist movement. And there 
it was that he met his first Communists. 

For twenty years he was a Communist—and a 
pretty good one, there can be no doubt. He 
served the Cause with the most diligent and 
undeviating devotion, and there is no suggestion 
that he “ made a good thing out of it.” It was 
with the customary ardour of a new convert that 
he had flung himself into the Movement, but it 
was with what can only be called a religious zeal 
that he continued through the years to dedicate 
himself, all he was and all he had, to its service. 

One of the most remarkable features of his 
book is the tribute that he pays to the quality of 
the men and women who were for so long his 
comrades. Usually a convert feels obliged to 
blacken the characters of the people he has left, 


but it is not so here. Mr. Hyde has come to 
recognize that Communism is an evil creed, but 
he asserts, with a boldness that is as novel as it 
does him credit, that “Communist Atheists often 
put to shame by their energy and devotion those 
who possess a faith which has the only real and 
lasting answers to our problems.” 

That faith is Catholicism, and it is of absorb- 
ing interest to follow his second conversion. Why, 
we may ask, did he turn to Rome and not to 
Canterbury? Why didn’t he become a Quaker, 
or return to his original Methodism? Why didn’t 
he seek a refuge in some form of liberal faith? 
Not for a moment does he seem to have made 
any examination of the claims of any of the con- 
flicting creeds and Churches of Christendom. He 
never shows the slightest concern for the criticisms 
of modern scholarship. His head seems to be 
completely empty of a single theological doubt 
or scruple. Nor was there in the process of his 
conversion any blinding experience on the road 
to Damascus. He became a Catholic before (it 
seems) he had become convinced of the existence 
of a personal God. He became a Catholic because 
Catholicism presented itself as being the exact 
opposite of what up to now he had believed in. 

For though right up to the end of the World 
War he was a Communist in word and deed, a 
fanatical believer in the religion of Marx-Lenin- 
Stalinism, he began to doubt—and what a horrible 
feeling it was!—when he saw from within the 
sort of people who were making the new world 
of the People’s Democracies on the Continent. 
The more he studied them, the less he liked them. 
He tried to recapture his failing evangelical 
fervour, but the gospel of Communism seemed to 
have lost its saving power. More and more he 
found himself withdrawing for refuge and 
comfort to the medieval writers, Chaucer and 
Langland in particular, who had attracted him 
most strongly in his early days. Then in the 
course of business he was required to look 
through the Catholic papers for “dirt” which 
could be.employed in anti-religious, and in par- 
ticular anti-Catholic, propaganda. In the cir- 
cumstances it was hardly surprising, perhaps, that 
he found that the R.C.s were not so bad as he 
had been told and he had thought they were. 

To an ever-increasing extent he found himself 
out of step with the official policy, the “ Party 
Line.” He murmured (if only inwardly) against 
the narrow dogmatism, the rigid despotism, the 
unfeeling and unthinking attitudes of the Com- 
munist official clique. He looked at his little 
daughter who would one day be a woman—and 
he and his wife feared for her when they noted 
the slapdash promiscuity that was the “ thing ” 
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with those who were illiberal in everything but sex. 
And still, he says, all paths seemed to lead to 
Rome. He read a book by an Anglican parson 
who was very, very “Left,” and he was not 
impressed. He read Mr. Avro Manhattan’s The 
Catholic Church Against the Twentieth Century, 
and, so far from being persuaded by its mass of 
carefully collected evidence, came to the con- 
clusion that it would be hardly possible to say a 
better thing about the Roman Catholic Church 
than that it is against this crazy world of ours. 
So there we have the why and wherefore of Mr. 
Hyde’s second conversion, and if it may be 
summed up in a single word, then that word is 
“revulsion.” Just as he revolted against the 
pumpuritan pieties of his boyhood, so now, break- 
ing the bars of the prison-house of his politics, 
he turned in angry disgust from the world of the 
atom bomb and sought peace and security in 
the bosom of the greatest surviving relic of 
Medievaldom. On the last page of his record he 
recalls the six who were once Communists or 
* fellow-travellers ” and called the story of their 
disillusionment The God that Failed. But “my God 
has not failed” is his proud and final assertion. 
Not for a moment would I question his sin- 
cerity. Nor would I come within a hundred miles 
of a sneer. But perhaps I may venture the 
opinion that Mr. Hyde’s conversion is not so 
outstandingly strange and altogether unusual as 
some of his new friends and his old comrades 
have supposed. Romanism and Communism are 
usually presented, it is true, as the most irrecon- 
cilable of opposites, but extremes have a way of 
meeting. The Roman Catholic Church has in 
the past shown such a remarkable adaptability to 
a changing environment that it is at least “on the 
cards” (to use a colloquialism) that we may see 
a concordat between Church and State in the 
countries just within the Iron Curtain, just as 
there was between the Papacy and Mussolini’s 
Italy and is between it and Franco’s Spain. What- 
ever the differences of the religious and secular 
systems, there can be no denying that they are 
both authoritarian in their essence—both are 
Totalitarian, to use the modern and even more 
expressive term. Even in their methods there is 
an all too ominous similarity. There is little or 
nothing that the Gestapo and the Ogpu have done 
that the Inquisitors did not do—and did it first. 
It would be easy to pursue the parallel, but to 
do so would take us too far from Mr. Hyde. Let 
us leave him happily worshipping in the temple 
courts, and let us remember, not unkindly, 
Herrick’s lines, 


He loves his bonds, who, when the first are broke, 
Submits his neck unto a second yoke. 
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Is our material scientific world imbued 
with sanctity or holy purpose ? 


Kelvin Van Nuys, in his 
Science and Cosmic Purpose 
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Avoid the mistaken belief that Good is a Perfection 
from which man has fallen away. View it as a 
dynamic idea—something towards which man is 
constantly striving. Science, moreover, is not a 
logical method of disproving the theory of a created 


universe, but a study of the manifestations of | 
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Prince of Darkness 
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Dorothy L. Sayers, John Buchan, Algernon 
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Gerald Verner. 
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So the Churches are Empty Again Today! 


The article here reproduced, written by a well-known 
broadcaster, appeared in *‘ The Sunday Pictorial” of 
April 1. Following so soon upon the Easter celebra- 
tions and the fulsome lip-service regularly paid to the 
Christian Church and its doctrines, at Eastertide, b) 
our national press, Mr. Taylor's realism and ouspoken- 
ness must have chilled the hearts of all who are so 
deeply concerned about the decline in religious belief. 
Topay, most of the churches throughout Britain 
will be nearly empty again. Last Sunday—Easter 
Sunday—the congregations were bigger than at 
any other time of the year, with the exception, 
possibly, of Christmas Day. And most of the 
people who went to church for Easter will not go 
again this year. 

Yet Easter Sunday is the most important day 
of the Christian religion. On this ‘day the Son 
of God who had been crucified, died and was 
buried, rose again from the dead. 

This was the miracle on which Christianity was 
founded and which the whole Christian world has 
celebrated for nearly 2,000 years. 

But for the vast majority of people today it ts 
simply the first holiday of the year with the 
curious distinction that it provides a holiday on 
Friday as well as on Monday. 

In fact, Easter is now more remarkable because 
the banks are closed than because the churches 
are open. Easter Monday, a “ bank-holiday ~ 
without religious significance, is more important 
for us than Good Friday, the day that Christ died. 

To my mind, this is the biggest thing that has 
happened in the twentieth century—more impor- 
tant than the aeroplane or the atomic bomb, than 
Communism or the decline of the British Empire. 

For the first time in human history, the bulk of 
mankind is living without revealed religion, with- 
out belief in another world. This is just as true 
in the world of Islam as in the Christian world. 

One religion can still command blind faith and 
blind sacrifice—the religion of Marxism, a 
materialistic creed, purely of this world. 

HELPLESS 

Christianity, or any other religion based on the 
supernatural, springs from man’s feeling of his 
own helplessness and insignificance. The Universe 
is too much for him: he needs God to protect 
him from it and to make sense of it. 

Now, so we suppose, we can do these things 
without God. 

So far as explaining the Universe goes, it is 
actually simpler to explain it without God than 
with Him. The scientific explanation is easier for 
us to grasp than the theological explanation. 

How can you believe in the Ascension and the 


(Reprinted by kind permission of ‘“ The Sunday Pictorial "’) 


Stratosphere at the same time? But we know from 
experience that the stratosphere exists. 

The Victorians were right when they spoke of 
a conflict between Science and Religion: in our 
age Science has killed Religion as it was bound 
to do. 

Science is merely one expression of the modern 
belief in Reason. And it is Reason which has 
taken the place of religion or supernatural belief. 

Our modern creed can be summed up: — 

1. Every problem can be solved by Reason. 
2. A machine can be devised for every task. 

Why should we worry about the next world 
when this world can be made perfect? Why 
should we pretend to be humble about the 
Universe when in fact we know how it works? 

At most, we are a little doubtful whether Reason 
can do everything. This is very different from 


the time when men thought it could do nothing. 


A hundred years ago, when a man said of 
religion “I wonder whether it is true,” he stayed 
away from church. 

Now the principal motive for going to church 
is “ perhaps there is something in it after all.” 

In other words, Doubt once threatened religion; 
now it is the only thing that keeps it going. 

But these doubts are getting less and organized 
religion is declining all the time. Old _ beliefs 
linger on as habits long after they have lost their 
force. 

This is why England is still called “a Christian 
country *—and why many people still get married 
or buried in church. At these ceremonies a man 
often wears a top-hat. Neither the ceremony nor 
the top-hat has any connection with everyday life. 

MORALITY 

Will Christianity disappear altogether as the old 
pagan religions did? There is one strong argu- 
ment against this. Christianity, like every religion, 
has two sides. It is a system of myths and 
ceremonies. But it is also a system of morality. 

It is perfectly possible to have morality without 
God. In fact, the people of Britain have never 
been so kind, so friendly, so public-spirited, so 
honest, as they are now—when for all practical 
purposes God is dead. If good behaviour is alli 
we want, we can get it without religion. But is it 
all we want? Even if reason can explain every- 
thing, is explanation enough? 

Men do not want reason all the time—and 
religion offers something that has nothing to do 
with reason. If religion survives at all, it will 
survive for its ceremonies and not for its teaching. 

A. J. P. Taytor. 
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Since the stealing of the Stone of Scone, some 
writers, with a profane bent, have given the Abbey 
of Westminster a more secular name. The Dean 
himself gave countenance to those who regard it 
as a museum. If he had announced his willing- 
ness to go to the end of the earth to recover a 
venerated chalice or the Holy Grail, one would not 
have been surprised. The stone, however, was a 
museum piece, like Cromwell's watch, which disap- 
peared many years ago from the London Museum. 
[ am not overlooking a claim that it was a patri- 
archal pillow; I am confident there are limits even 
to the credulity of clerical gentlemen. 

Indeed. in a minor degree, Westminster Abbey 
has some of the interest of Madame Tussaud’s. In 
the nave are three exhibits suitable for a chamber 
of horrors. Murder most foul is presented in 
stone. Thomas Thynn—known as “Tom of Ten 
Thousand” by reason of his wealth—is shown 
being shot by a blunderbuss while riding in his 
coach in Pall Mall in 1682. The villain of the 
piece was a Count Konigsmarck, who hoped to 
marry Thynn’s sixteen-year-old widow. She, how- 
ever, preferred the Duke of Somerset, and became 
a bride for the third time at the age of seventeen. 
The monument to Spencer Perceval, a Prime 
Minister who was murdered in the lobby of the 
House of Commons in 1812, shows him falling to 
the ground when the fatal shot had been fired. 
Seldom has justice been so summary. John 
Bellingham, the assassin, was hanged a week later. 
Now he would probably have finished his days in 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

On one monument an execution is pending. This 
was Major André’s, an English officer who, in 
the American War of Independence, was captured 
with secret documents in his boots. He is shown 
pleading with Washington for a soldier’s death— 
by shot instead of rope: but the incident has no 
foundation in fact. At a time when Samuel 
Johnson was willing to love all mankind except an 
American, the nose of Washington was knocked 
off. Charles Lamb accused Southey of the 
mutilation:— 

The mischief was done about the time that you were 
a scholar there. Do you know anything about the 
unfortunate relic? Can you help us in this emergency 
to find the nose?—or can you give Chantry a notion 
(from memory) of its pristine life and vigour? 

The damage was done earlier than Lamb 
thought—before Southey went to Westminster 
School. 


Then there are the waxworks which, invisible 
for eleven years, are now again on view in the 
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The Westminster Museum 


Norman undercroft. Historically the earliest is 
the effigy of Queen Elizabeth, which does not 
happily represent “that beautiful and magnanimous 
Majesty wherewith God hath blessed her,” as an 
official document ran. It was, however, made in 
1760, whereas the figure of Charles IL dates 
from his death. Before he was cleaned, “ Old 
Rowley” had a morning-after-the-night-before 
look. He was placed on a plank, covered 
with a blanket, and carried through the gate of 
the Abbey en route to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum for a wash and brush up. A woman and 
a boy watched the departure. Thinking it was a 
corpse, the former said, “Don’t stand staring! 
Take your hat off!” There is the Duchess of 
Richmond, who sat as Britannia for the coins. 
She appears in the robes she wore at the corona- 
tion of Queen Anne. The last figure to be added 
was that of Lord Nelson. This was introduced as 
an attraction against the rival religious shop, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The body-snatcher at West- 
minster—as Carlyle later called Dean Stanley— 
could not get the corpse of the great admiral, so 
when crowds were flocking to the Cathedral to 
see his tomb, they made an effigy which was pro- 
nounced by Lady Hamilton to be a perfect like- 
ness. He was dressed in his own clothes. 

Two epitaphs merit particular mention. 
cloisters we read that 

With Diligence and Trust most exemplary 

Did William Laurence serve a Prebendary .. . 

Short Hand he wrote: his Flowre in prime did fade 

And hasty Death Short Hand of him hath made. 

Laurence died, in 1621, at the age of twenty- 
seven. The previous year there was published the 
first edition of Thomas Shelton’s Tachygraphy, 
the system used by Samuel Pepys in his diary. 
Then there is the inscription on the monument of 
Thomas Smith who, in 1664, “ through the spotted 
veil of the smallpox, render’d a pure and unspotted 
soul to God.” 

Natural History is not excluded. There are no 
less than six lions in stone; a buffalo’s head; a 
ram’s head; an elephant; a snake; a dove—on the 
monument to Charles James Fox. In the window 
commemorating Henry V and Lord Kelvin there 
is a cat, attended by Whittington, while the modern 
candelabra—made by Benno Elkan, a German 
refugee—shows an undersized whale happily 
delivered of Jonah. 

The clergy claim that primarily Westminster 
Abbey is for the worship of God. Manifestly it is 
more an amusement for man. 


In the 
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Who Is Dr. Browne? 


On April 12 the Dublin newspapers were black 
with two sets of sensational headlines, and the 
lesser of these billed the dismissal of General 
MacArthur. The other, the more impressive to 
the Irishman and of deep interest to Rationalists, 
was scarcely, if at all, mentioned in the London 
dailies. Nevertheless, in letters twenty-five per 
cent larger than those devoted to President 
Truman and Mikado MacArthur, was announced 
* Dr. Browne Replaced by Mr. Costello.” 

Mr. Costello is, of course, the Prime Minister of 
Eire, known as the Taoiseach. Who is Dr. 
Browne? 

He is a young man of thirty-three, who left 
frinity College, Dublin, in 1938, with his M.B., 
B.Ch., B.A.O., and B.A. To which degrees he 
added M.D. and became a specialist in tubercu- 
losis. He was introduced to politics in 1948 by 
Mr. Sean MacBride and soon became a leading 
figure in the Clann na Poblachta. Elected a 
member of the Dail, he had the remarkable distinc- 
tion of becoming Minister for Health before 
serving as a Member of Parliament. Within 
eighteen months of his appointment he had put an 
end to queueing for the treatment of T.B., and 
hundreds of patients, previously wearing out their 
hearts on waiting lists, were found places in 
sanatoria and hospitals and received full treatment. 
He had been working a long-term scheme for 
establishing large hospitals and for the creation of 
a model health service. In short, he showed him- 
self to be a man of ideas, initiative, and vigour. 

Why, then, should the Taoiseach get rid of a 
man doing such valuable work? The second head- 
line tells us “ Minister's Scheme Killed by Hier- 
archy Ruling.” The reader must not think this is 
more Gaelic; no, it is Roman, and that is why we 
are particularly interested in this event. 

In June, 1948, the Eire Government decided to 
introduce a free Mother and Child Health Service 
without a means test. Dr. Browne, as Minister 
for Health, drew up a scheme for implementing 
that decision and set about preparing the Irish 
people to accept it. The people concerned fell 
into three categories: viz., the mothers and 
children who would benefit by it; the doctors who 
would carry it out and from whom he expected 
and met considerable, even violent, opposition: 
and a third body, from whom he had not foreseen 
opposition—a third body so powerful, indeed, as 
to render nugatory all his efforts. There is in Eire 
an organization whose power exceeds that of the 
State. It is the Roman Catholic Church. 

On October 10, 1950, the Bishop of 


Ferns, James Staunton, as secretary to the 
Hierarchy, wrote to the Taoiseach, John A. 
Costello, that the Archbishops and Bishops of Ire- 
land, though they recognized that the proposals 
for a Mother and Child Health Service were 
* motivated by a sincere desire to improve public 
health,” considered the powers taken by the State 
to be in direct opposition to the rights of the 
family and of the individual—parents should pro- 
vide for their children’s health and physical edu- 
cation, not the State; for the State has no com- 
petence to give instruction in regard to sex-rela- 
tions, chastity, and marriage. This letter was not 
shown to Dr. Browne till November 9, and his 
reply, handed within a few days to the Taoiseach, 
was not transmitted to the Hierarchy till March 
27—a delay of five months on the part of Mr. 
Costello which has yet to be explained. Dr. 
Browne was unaware of this delay till he received 
a letter from the Archbishop of Dublin on March 
10, acknowledging the receipt of a pamphlet 
setting out the new Health Service, and declaring 
roundly that this scheme was not approved by 
the Church. Costello (March 15) declared Dr. 
Browne’s action “might well seem to be in defiance 
of the Hierarchy ” and that the Eire Government 
“ would not be party to any proposals in conflict 
with the definite teaching of the Catholic Church.” 


Dr. Browne was staggered by this letter and 
protested that when he had met the Archbishop 
and Bishops the preceding October he had believed 
them satisfied with his explanations, and that, 
moreover, the Prime Minister himself had per- 
sonally assured him of his Grace’s satisfaction. Of 
this Mr. Costello would have nothing; he reproved 
Dr. Browne and disapproved the scheme. The 
Minister replied in humble terms that “as a 
Catholic I will unhesitatingly and immediately 
accept any pronouncement from the Hierarchy as 
to what is Catholic moral teaching,” but refused 
to credit that his scheme was condemned as being 
immoral; as to Mr. Costello, Dr. Browne quoted 
his (Costello’s) assertion to the Irish Medical 
Association the previous December that “ neither 
the Dail nor the Senate would approve any amend- 
ment of the Act which would envisage the omis- 
sion of a free service for all.” The Minister then, 
in a Memorandum, pointed out to the Hierarchy 
that it was not proposed to make the Health 
Service obligatory, but optional, and this would 
in no way interfere with parental right of choice: 
nor was it proposed in the scheme to give any 
instruction in sex-relationship, but in matters such 
as correct diet, cleanliness, and exercise. Never- 
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theless, on April 5, the Hierarchy declared the 
scheme opposed to Catholic social teaching. 

The affair was at this juncture complicated by 
the intervention of Mr. Sean MacBride, Minister 
for External Affairs and leader of Clann na 
Poblachta, who wrote to Dr. Browne calling on 
him to resign, and to the Taoiseach to suggest that 
Dr. Browne was no longer trustworthy of the con- 
fidence of the Government. Dr. Browne had 
already placed his resignation in the Prime 
Minister’s hands; it was announced by the latter 
on Wednesday, April 11. His reply to Mr. 
MacBride shows, not unsurprisingly, some feeling, 
for he describes his former leader’s action in these 


terms: “Your letter is a model of two-faced hypo- 
crisy and humbug so characteristic of you.” Dr. 
Browne had already been in trouble because he 
had allowed himself to be photographed with the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin; also he had, in 
the Cabinet, protested “against the making of 
appointments on a corrupt basis.” Dr. Browne 
is not without support in his.own country. Meet- 
ings affirming “ absolute loyalty to him on his mag- 
nificent stand ” were held in Dublin and elsewhere. 

But, in face of Mother Church, who is Dr. 
Browne? And Eire shall have no State Health 
Service in defiance of the Hierarchy. 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


Agnosticism 


IN a discussion now proceeding in the Correspon- 
dence columns of the Guide, which arose from a 
reference by Mr. Gerald Bullett to the absurdities 
of “dogmatic Atheism,” Agnosticism is again on 
the defensive. There is a certain type of Atheist, 
aggressive and cocksure, with usually a- rather 
naive contempt for the subtleties of philosophy, 
who has always regarded the Agnostic as really 
an Atheist, but an Atheist who fears to label him- 
self as such on account of the odium attached to 
the word—a fear for which, in truth, there was 
justification enough in the early days of the Free- 
thought Movement. Freethinkers and Rationalists 
of the older generation will remember the jibe 
about the Agnostic being “an Atheist in a top- 
hat.” 

That this view of the Agnostic still prevails to 
some extent will be seen from Lord Raglan’s letter 
which appeared in the Guide of December last, 
and which opened the present controversy. The 
term ‘“ Agnostic,” he says, “ was eagerly taken up 
by those who combined respectability with a 
reluctance to be regarded as extremists of any 
kind.” He also tells us that Huxley, having failed 
to solve the problem of existence, “ invented for 
himself the term ‘Agnostic.’ Lord Raglan’s com- 
ment on this—with which, I[ imagine, no one will 
disagree—is that “the term seems hardly suitable 
for one who fails to solve a problem.” 

Lord Raglan states, further, that the Theist (pre- 
sumably he means the Christian) “* bases his beliefs 
on the Scriptures and the evidence of those whom 
he regards as expert witnesses.” The Atheist, on 
the other hand, examines this evidence, finds it 
invalid, and therefore rejects it. (So, by the way, 
does the Agnostic, and, with regard to the evidence 
of the Gospel records, comes to a similar con- 
clusion.) “But what should we say,” Lord 
Raglan asks, “of a man who said that he had 


examined all the evidence but had been unable to 
come to a conclusion?” Surely that he “ was 
quite unfit to serve on a common jury.” In other 
words, a jury is “ bound by law to do what the 


Agnostic prides himself on being incapable of 


doing.” 


The answer to all this, of course, is that it is a 
complete distortion of Agnosticism. Huxley did 
not invent his term “ Agnostic” to designate a 
man who is unable to solve a problem on sufficient 
evidence; nor a man who, for domestic or business 
or temperamental reasons, was unable or unwilling 
to avow his disbelief in God. It was invented to 
define a point of view in regard to our knowledge 
of ultimate reality—a theory relating to the limita- 
tions of human knowledge which had already 
emerged in the history of philosophy and which 
was popularized by Herbert Spencer. While 
“Atheism ” and “ Theism” are names for theories 
regarding the nature of the universe, “Agnosti- 
cism,” as its derivation suggests, relates to a theory 
concerning, not the nature of what is known, but 
of the knowing process itself. 


Oddly enough, it is only inside the Rationalist 
Movement that there is any disagreement or con- 
‘fusion of thought with regard to the meaning of 
the terms “Atheist and “Agnostic.” Outside 
the Movement the distinction between them is 
clearly understood and accepted, and their mean- 
ing correctly and adequately stated in most of 
our standard dictionaries. Webster's International 
Dictionary, for instance, defines an Atheist as 
“one who disbelieves or denies the existence of a 
God or supreme intelligent Being.” And 
Agnosticism is defined as follows:— 


The doctrine that neither the nature nor the existence 
of God, nor the ultimate character of the universe 
(that is, whether it is material or ideal), is knowable. 
This doctrine was formulated by Huxley to distinguish 


his position especially trom Atheism, which positively 
rejects belief in God's existence. 

Here we have a clear and adequate definition of 
Agnosticism, and an account of the genesis of 
the term with which all Rationalists should be 
familiar. Where, then, is the justification for 
the queer view that Agnostics are people who 
cannot weigh evidence and make up their minds, 
or, as another correspondent (Dr. Max Isenberg) 
has described them, “ fence-straddlers who fear 
to jump clear either side ~? 

Dr. Isenberg informs us that “ there is no place 
in the house of Rationalism for the * Maybe, 
‘Perhaps, ‘I do not know’ person.” He is 
entirely wrong. It is not doubt or caution or 
scepticism for which there is no place in the house 
of Rationalism, but an intolerant and simple- 
minded dogmatism which, unable to endure the 
uncertainty of doubt, or any criticism or differenc: 
of opinion, claims absolute and indisputable know- 
ledge in regard to problems for which centuries 
of thought and inquiry have as yet provided no 
solution that is universally acceptable. 

There is nothing dogmatic or intolerant, how- 
ever, in the Atheist’s denial of the existence of 
God, or in the Theist’s affirmation of it, so long 
as it is recognized that we are here in the realm 
of pure theory and speculation, and not of so- 
called scientific fact. We cannot prove either the 
existence or non-existence of God as we can 
“prove” that the temperature at which water 
* boils * depends upon the height above sea-level, 
or that the lapse of time between the flash of 
lightning and the thunderclap is directly related 
to our distance from the centre of the thunder- 
storm. These are scientific facts, about which all 
people who are informed on matters of science 
will be in agreement. But we cannot get agree- 
ment about the existence of God. Another 
thousand years of scientific thought and research, 
and of the most intensive Rationalist propaganda 
against the belief in God and in a future life, will 
completely fail to eliminate the essentials of these 
beliefs because, in fact, they are not scientific 
questions at all. Moreover, they will survive the 
decay of every “ religion” under the sun. 

This failure to get agreement in regard to the 
great problem of existence seems to point to the 
fact that some degree of Agnosticism is ines- 
capable. But at any rate let us rid ourselves of 
the foolish notion that there is anything pusillani- 
mous or otherwise morally or intellectually 
indefensible in the Agnostic view that the limita- 
tions and conditions of human knowledge are 
such that the ultimate nature or ground of our 
experience must of necessity remain unknowable. 
F. C. 
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OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


As will be seen from the following list of dona- 
tions to this Fund, “Another Anon” has 
generously sent £100, and he adds to his short 
note “to keep the ball rolling.” In addition 
the Rationalist Press Association has donated 
£224 19s., being the deficiency at the end of 1950. 
A few more remittances of £100 would go a long 
way to meet the anticipated loss for 1951 (balance 
required approximately £463), and we shall be 
delighted to acknowledge one or more of these in 
our next issue if there are any other readers who 
can afford “ to keep the ball rolling ” at this level. 
At the same time, we shall welcome donations, 
however small, as soon as possible so that we can 
plan for the rest of the year according to the 
amount of money available. 


Freperick Watts, Editor. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED APRIL 7 TO MAY 11, 1951— 


£224 19s.—R.P.A. Ltd. £100.—‘* Another Anon.” £5.—Col. 
H. G. Carscallen, A. W. Coleman, Miss D. W. Coleman. 
£3 10s. 4d.—Helen Dresser. £2 3s.—The Hon. T. Denman. 
19s. 3d.—G. Seubring. 12s. 4d.—A. Block. 10s. 6d.—John 
Gordon. 10s.—R. A. D. Forrest, J. W. Hame. M. I. Jones. 
J. T. Lawton. 5s.—G. I. Bennett. E. Cowley, A. G. Leonard. 
4s. 2d.—Ivor R. Morris. 3s.—T. A. Row. Is. 6d.— 
J. Twentyman. 1s.—A. S. Beardsmore. 


Total required by end of 1951: £1,000. 
Total received since January, 1951: £537 2s. Id 
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SOMEONE has been asking awkward questions. ‘* How 
shall I reply to a Rationalist who insists that the 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement is irrational and 
absurd if it implies that Jesus Christ, as incarnate God, 
offered himself to God in bloody sacrifice to appease 
the wrath of God against sinners and thus form an 
excuse for God to forgive sin? How could God 
sacrifice Himself to God? Nor is the conception less 
irrational if it be contended that the man Jesus Christ 
had to offer Himself in bloody sacrifice to propitiate 
God for the sin of man. Is not the idea of deity 
demanding human sacrifice for sin pagan? The idea 
of God being offered in cruel sacrifice to God is worse 
than pagan, since paganism was never so irrational.” 
This is the text of a letter, signed ‘* A Priest,”’ sent to 
the editor of the Guardian recently. What strikes me 
as odd is that a priest should be asking these funda- 
mental questions after his ordination. It looks as it 
the Guide will soon gain a subscriber at the expense 
of the Guardian. 
aA 


This column has no secret sources of information from 
the City, but it solemnly warns all Rationalists living 
in the Isle of Man to start stock-piling broomsticks. 
Mr. Cecil Williamson is planning to hold an inter- 
national gathering of witches, wizards, sorcerers, and 
witch-doctors on the island. He plans to create a 
Mecca there in the granary of an old windmill at 
Castletown, and at the moment is busy constructing a 
magic circle, complete with strange cabalistic signs, 
reports the Sunday Pictorial. When it is complete he 
will send out a clarion call to a coven of witches 
practising in the south of England. This coven is 
concerned solely in calling on spirits who can bring 
goodwill. But, says Mr. Williamson, some witches 
lay too much stress on sex. ‘ At certain times of the 
vear they observe the fertility rituals, prancing and 
dancing in the nude. It is rather pathetic in a way, 
because some of them are quite old.” Soon he will 
be sending out hundreds of letters of invitation to all 
parts of the world. The witches who accept will be 
allowed to practise their rituals in the windmill without 
hindrance, giving its owner an opportunity of first- 
hand research. Are the islanders perturbed? Not 
particularly; after all, many Manxmen still put out 
pitchers of water every night to appease the fairies. 


oa) 


The chairman of the National Association of Church 
Furnishers, in a recent letter to the church newspapers, 
reveals an interesting state of affairs relating to 
church furniture and purchase-tax. It seems that 
** where furniture is of such a kind as to be altogether 
suitable for domestic or office use the tax is payable, 
but when its character as evidenced by its design and 
style or ecclesiastical markings is such as to establish 
beyond dispute its specialization for church use, no 
tax is payable.’ This is one more example of the 
Church's ability to have its cake and eat it too. It 
shelters under the State’s protection and benevolence 
and at the same time avoids its responsibilities to pay 
taxes. 


a 


Prof. Hayek’s John Stuart Mi'l and Harriet Taylor: 
Their Friendship and Subsequent Marriage makes its 
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PARSONS’ PLEASURE 


appearance fittingly on the centenary of the marriage 
of the man whom Gladstone called the “ Saint of 
Rationalism.” Readers of Mill's diary will remember 
that moving passage in it when, knowing that he had 
not long to live, he wrote: “I feel bitterly how | 
have procrastinated in the sacred duty of fixing in 
writing, so that it may not die with me, everything 
that I have in mind which is capable of assisting the 
destruction of error and prejudice and the growth ot 
just feelings and true opinions.” Mill is regarded as 
the final exponent of that empirical school of 
philosophy which owed its impulse to John Locke 
and which lays emphasis upon the duty incumbent 
on all thinkers to investigate for themselves rather 
than to accept the authority of others. He was a great 
humanist, and Gladstone's description of him was well 
deserved. 
aA 


A. J. P. Taylor's scathing article in a recent issue of 
the Sunday Pictorial on the attitude of the Church 
towards gambling made the point that “in betting 
more than in anything else that fine old principle ot 
English religion prevails: one law for the rich and 
another for the poor.” The article ended by saying: 
‘The Churches have their committee against gambling. 
It is time, I think, that we had a committee to Keep 
the Churches in their place. And that place is to lay 
down rules for their own members. Let them leave 
the rest of us alone.” As was to be expected, the 
Churches’ Committee on Gambling issued a reply. It 
was headed ** Hypocracy,”’ and referred to ‘“‘erronious” 
statements and the fact that “lifes a gamble.” Why 
not a Church Committee on spelling and punctuation, 
asks the Pictorial ? 
aA 


Filmgoers in search of the melodramatic may care to 
see ‘ The Next Voice You Hear,” which recently 
by-passed the West End and slipped shyly into 
London’s local cinemas. The complete title is “* The 
Next: Voice You Hear Is God ” and the film tells of 
the reactions of an American family when God comes 
on the radio every night throughout the world at 
8.30 with a message of Love-Faith-Freedom-Peace. 
The only adult feature of the film is its ** A ” Certifi- 
cate. ilmgoers paying to see the modest comedy 
which accompanies it on its rounds will be startled 
by the makeweight which the distributors are throwing 
in for good measure. But then religious films are full 
of surprises. In “ The King of Kings,” for example, 
the man who helps Christ on his journey to Calvary 
turns out on close inspection to be none other than 
our old friend Hopalong Cassidy. 


aA 


Gambling, we are told, is a mug’s game—especially 
when you lose, Nevertheless, I am prepared to offer 
generous odds that someone in this strange island of 
ours will rush into print in the next few months to 
denounce the Evolution exhibits at the South Bank 
Exhibition. They are, like most of the scientific 
displays at the Exhibition, extremely effective—much 
too effective, in fact, for good Catholics to overlook 
them. Any takers? . 
D. K. H. Parsons. 
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I—_DIVORCE 


RATIONALISTS will welcome the Government's 
decision to set up a Royal Commission on divorce, 
and since the R.P.A. proposes to give evidence 
before the Commission it may be useful to review 
the law of divorce as it stands and consider some 
of its weaknesses. 

In English Jaw, marriage is a status and not a 
contract and therefore cannot be terminated by 
agreement of the parties. As a result of the 
lingering influence of the Church courts marriage 
can be ended only if a matrimonial offence is 
committed. The grounds for divorce are 
adultery, three years’ wilful desertion, cruelty, 
incurable insanity, and rape or unnatural vice on 
the part of the husband. Desertion is_ the 
deliberate abandonment of one spouse by the 
other without good cause and is distinguished 
trom formal separation. 

Bars to divorce are of two kinds—absolute and 
discretionary. Absolute bars include connivance 
—the adultery of one spouse has been caused by 
or has been wilfully or knowingly or recklessly 
permitted by the other spouse; condonation— 
forgiveness of a matrimonial offence with all the 
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knowledge of the circumstances, followed by 
cohabitation ; collusion—an agreement between 
the parties whereby the true facts are hidden from 
the courts. 

There are five discretionary bars to divorce, but 
the chief one is that of the petitioner's own 
adultery. The petitioner places before the court 
a statement giving particulars of his adultery He 
then has no right to a divorce, but the court may 
grant a decree if it is in the public interest. 

In addition to divorce a marriage can be 
declared null and void on the grounds that either 
party to the marriage was under the age of sixteen; 
that there is impotence or incapacity to consum- 
mate marriage or wilful refusal to do so; that 
the marriage is bigamous; that one or both of the 
parties was insane at the time of the marriage: 
that, subject to certain conditions embodied in the 
Act of 1937, the respondent was at the time oi 
marriage suffering from venereal disease in a com- 
municable form; that the wife was pregnant by 
another man at the time of marriage; that the 
marriage was induced through force or traud; 
that the parties were within the prohibited degrees 
of relationship; or that the marriage was not 
celebrated with the forms and ceremonies required 


~by law. 


Judicial separation can be obtained in the High 
Court on any of the grounds on which a divorce 
can be granted, but separated persons are not 
able to remarry. 

Touching the question of maintenance and 
maintenance orders, a wife petitioner can receive 
permanent maintenance after a decree absolute, 
but there is no fixed proportion of a husband's 
income a wife is entitled to receive. In alimony 
pending suit it is usual for the husband to be 
ordered to pay one-fifth of the joint incomes 
of husband and wife, less the wife’s income. 
Permanent maintenance may be one-third of the 
joint incomes, less the wife’s income. A main- 
tenance or separation order by a magistrate can 
grant maintenance at the rate of up to five pounds 
a week for a wife and thirty shillings a week for 
each child up to sixteen, or where a child continues 
to receive full-time education, up to twenty-one. 

Maintenance orders by a Magistixte’s Court 
may be granted to a wife if her husband has been 
convicted of an aggravated assault on her; or 
convicted at Quarter Sessions or Assizes and 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment or more 
or fined more than five pounds; or has deserted 
her or been guilty of persistent cruelty to her or 
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her children; or has wiltully neglected to provide 
reasonable maintenance for her or her infant 
children: or has committed adultery: or has 
knowingly communicated a venereal disease to 
her or compelled her to submit to prostitution. 


Against this background of the law as it is, it 
may be useful to consider some of the reforms 
which might be considered desirable. Firstly, the 
principle of divorce is based upon matrimonial 
offence; is it desirable to introduce divorce by 
consent, subject to the Court being satisfied that 
consent has been freely given and that appropriate 
arrangements are made for the maintenance of 
the wife and children? Secondly, and here we 
touch the substance of Mrs. Eirene White's 
Matrimonial Causes Bill, which was _ recently 
before the Commons, is there any reason why, 
after seven years’ de facto separation, either party 
should not be able to sue for divorce? The period 
in Western Australia is five years and in New 
Zealand, three. Thirdly, although marriages with 
a deceased wife’s sister and deceased brother’s 
widow are now valid, authorization does not arise 
until death. Therefore, if a man divorces his wife 
he cannot marry her sister until the divorced wife 
is dead. Is there any biological or other reason 
for continuing the prohibition of marriage with 
the relation of a dead or divorced spouse? 
Fourthly, is it desirable that all children whose 
parents subsequently marry should be legitimized, 
and that the legal disabilities of illegitimate 
children should be reduced or abolished? Fifthly, 
in view of the large number of husbands who go 
to prison for failure to pay maintenance to wives, 
is it desirable that the law should be amended 
regarding liability to provide for spouses and 
children and should the method of payment be 
revised—e.g., power to order the employer of a 
defaulting husband to pay maintenance out of a 
husband’s wages? 


These, then, are some of the questions which 
Rationalists might care to consider against the 
background of the law as it stands. There are, 
of course, many others, but most of these are 
procedural questions requiring some knowledge 
of the law and its practice. For example, should 
the recommendations of the Denning Committee. 
made in February 1947, to simplify matrimonial 
law procedure be carried out? Does the office of 
the King’s Proctor serve any useful purpose, and. 
arising out of the same aspect of the law, should 
collusion as a bar to divorce be abolished? Is there 
any good reason why decree nisi should be 
retained? is it desirable that the law requiring « 
period of three years from the date of marriage 
before divorce proceedings can be instituted should 
remain? 
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It is as a fact-finding committee that the Com- 
mission may, possibly, do most service, for 
although the air is thick with opinions our know- 
ledge of the facts relating to the causes of divorce 
is quite inadequate. Not that the Commission will 
be able to conjure facts out of the air like rabbits 
out of a hat, but their experience in taking 
evidence may lead them to comment on the need 
to approach the problems of marriage and divorce 
in a much more scientific manner than has 
previously been thought necessary. 

When the Royal Commission begins to take 
evidence a number of witnesses will, no doubt, 
testify that divorce is a sin against God, despite 
the fact that a good case for it can be based on 
Christian teaching. Others will declare that 
divorce leads to broken homes, conveniently for- 
getting that broken homes lead to divorce. Still 
others, and among these will be all those who see 
in divorce reform another attack upon their vested 
interest in human unhappiness, will use the 
occasion for rhetorical exercises, clouding the 
issues with high-sounding nonsense. Rationalists, 
however, will arm themselves with honest opinions 
grounded in matters of fact, thus affirming that 
marriage is an institution made by man for man. 
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Dr. Robert Broom 


Dr. ROBERT BROOM, the distinguished South 
African paleontologist, whose death occurred 
recently, lived to the great age of eighty-four 
years. He was a delicate child and it is therefore 
remarkable that he should not only have enjoyed 
such a long life but that he should have been 
noted for an abounding energy right up to the 
last. 

At the age of six Dr. Broom acquired an 
interest in natural history, which was fostered by 
his father’s circle of friends. Later he became 
assistant to the Professor of Chemistry at 
Glasgow University, and while there he graduated 
in science and medicine, his first scientific paper, 
on “The Volume of Mixed Liquids,” being 
written at the age of nineteen. He soon became 
interested, however, in the origin of mammals. 
Huxley had maintained that mammals Had prob- 
ably evolved from amphibia. Owen saw them 
as derived from reptiles. Broom set out to gather 
evidence that might settle this controversy. 

In 1892, when he went to Australia to practise 
medicine, he had the opportunity of studying at 
first hand the egg-laying mammals and_ the 
marsupials. Five years later he went to South 
Africa where, continuing his medical practice, he 
studied the golden moles, and the fossil reptiles 
of the Permian and Triassic formations of the 
Karroo. In seven years he published some 
hundred scientific papers, mainly on the fossil 
reptiles, of which some proved to be mammal- 
like forms. It was a happy coincidence that, in 
1949, having proved Owen’s contention to be 
correct, he should have been awarded, among the 
many honours received, the Wollaston Medal of 
the Geological Society of London, since Owen 
himself had been the recipient of this award 111 
years before. Incidentally, then aged eighty-two, 
he flew to London to receive his medal, after 
having flown 7,000 miles on a lecturing tour in 
the U.S.A. 

A man of insatiable curiosity, Broom had a 
remarkable memory, a kezn eye for minute 
detail, a capacity for rapid judgment, and a 
facility for making pencil sketches. Above all, 
his approach was essentially biological, due to his 
early training, and although concerned mainly 
with fossil bones he was always thinking in terms 
of the soft tissues that had clothed the bones. 

His remarkable energy is epitomized in the 
twenty years up to 1929. In 1909 he went to New 
York to study the collection of Permian reptiles 
from Texas. At the end of that year he returned 
to South Africa to take up medical practice once 


again. In 1913 he came to London at the 
invitation of the Royal Society to give the 
Croonian lecture on “* The Origin of Mammals.” 
Back he went to the U.S.A. for six months to 
work on the fossil reptiles, returned to Scotland to 
make an intensive study of surgery, and, after 
the outbreak of war in 1914, worked as a 
surgeon in the London Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Hospital. After joining the R.A.M.C., and being 
told that he was too old for active service, he 
went back to South Africa as a_ general 
practitioner. It was then that, during his periodic 
visits to the Karroo, he became interested in 
anthropology. 

After a partial retirement in 1929, he wrote 
three books, including his great work on 
The Mammal-like Reptiles of South Africa, 
together with an astonishing number of scientific 
papers. At the end of three years he returned 
to medical practice—after all, it was his means ot 
livelihood; and although he continued to work 
on fossil reptiles and mammals, his main interest 
was now the origin of man. Impressed by the 
probable significance of Raymond Dart’s dis- 
covery of a young skull of a fossil man-like ape, 
Australopithecus, at Taungs in Bechuanaland, he 
resolved in 1936 to find the adult skull. Within 
six weeks, in the caves of the Transvaal dolomites, 
he had found the Sterkfontein skull. Two years 
later he found the Kromdraai skull. His searches 
continued, and in the years following the last war 
scarcely a month went by without a new skull or 
part of a skeleton being brought to light. In 
1948 he published, jointly with G. W. H. Schepers, 
The South African Fossil Ape-men. His own 
Finding the Missing Link, published by Watts 
and Co. in 1950, includes a summary of his 
finds and relates them to other important dis- 
coveries of fossil man. This book, remarkable 
for the number and importance of the discoveries 
recorded, constitutes a fascinating and readable 
description of his finds. It is not surprising there- 
fore that a second edition of the work was found 
to be necessary this year. 

Although his crowded life, which found him 
also a chess player, philatelist, and art connoisseur, 
included so much work on fossil reptiles, Dr. 
Broom wiil probably be best remembered for his 
anthropological researches. His eventual dis- 
coveries at Swartkrans showed that the Australo- 
pithecines, a diverse and variable group, had little 
to distinguish them, in evolutionary grade, from 
the earliest members of the Pithecanthropus group 
of Java. MAURICE BURTON. 
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THE State opening of the Festival of Britain was a 
picturesque and impressive ceremony that could not 
fail to arouse the public interest and enthusiasm which 
such affairs usually do. As on all these occasions. 
the Church, of course, played a prominent part in 
the proceedings, and full advantage was taken of the 
opportunity of assuring the world that in spite of our 
empty churches we are still a Christian people. In 
his address from the pulpit at the dedication service 
at St. Paul’s, the Archbishop of Canterbury said there 
was a great meaning and a great message in the fact 
that the opening of the Festival of Britain took place 
on Ascension Day, and that although the British 
people had always been prone to the Pelagian heresy 
—that man could work out his own salvation without 
the help of God—nevertheless, in their best works and 
in their best moments they had always rejected it. 
They had always been “ill at ease when unable to 
square their actions and their way of life with the 
laws of God.” 
* 

Doubtless this is what Dr. Fisher likes to feel is 
true, and quite sincerely believes to be true; but there 
is really not the slightest foundation for it in fact. 
On the contrary, though there are some who take 
their Christianity seriously, the vast bulk of the popula- 
tion are not concerned with religion at all, and even 
most of those who are professing Christians pay little 
more than lip service to it. And as for the Church 
leaders themselves, the charge against them by some 
of their fellow-Christians is that in the case of any 
discrepancy between the laws of God and the actions 
of man, they have in fact adopted the opposite process 
of squaring the laws of God with the actions of men. 
especially where such actions affect the vital material 
interests of the State, with which those of the Church 
itself are necessarily closely linked. 


* * 


At the conclusion of the Archbishop's address, and 
following the singing, bv the choir. of the anthem 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo.’ the Dean of St. Paul’s. Dr. 
W. R. Matthews, led the congregation in the thanks- 
giving. Indeed, the Dean indulged in a perfect orgy 
of thankfulness to God. Especially, he said, should 
thanks be given for the blessings granted us since the 
great Exhibition of a hundred years ago—for the 
labours in science, the arts, education, craftsmanship, 
and for the courage and enterprise that have built up 
our world-wide commerce and trade. 


* * 


While we share to the full the Dean’s gratitude for 
the labours of the past hundred years, he seems to us 
to be dwelling in a dream-world of his own creation, 
ignoring certain ugly facts which to fail to take into 
account is to live in a fool’s paradise. During the 
vast fifty years we have had two world wars which 
have brought us to the verge of ruin; and though we 
are not yet even in sight of recovery from the effects 
of the second of these wars, we are once again rearming 
in preparation for a possible third world war with 
all its fatal consequences for our civilization. This 
being that part of our heritage which concerns us most 
at the moment. and faced with such a grim prospect, 
it is not easy for the present generation to realize just 
what they have to be thankful for. What, however, 
they must realize is that thanks and prayers offered to 
an unknown and unknowable God, or to a God who 
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at any rate is deaf to our beseechings, is worse than 

useless. Salvation, in the true sense, rests with our- 

selves, but with ourselves as educated rational beings 

able and willing to apply reason to the problems of 

society and especially to the more immediate problem 

of war and peace. 
* 

The achievements of British scientists are given 
prominence in many of the pavilions of the South 
Bank Exhibition, notably in the Dome of Discovery. 
Rationalists will be particularly interested in the 
** Living World * section of the Dome, where the work 
of Charles Darwin is featured. Statues of Darwin, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, and T. H. Huxley dom:nate 
the scene. The section includes a number of examples 
of modern work in Biology—all of them showing an 
acceptance of the evolutionary principles that Darwin 
formulated. Other displays are concerned with the 
mechanism of heredity and the working of the brain 
and the nervous system. Messrs. Watts & Co.'s recent 
* Thrift Books *—Evolution in Outline, by T. Neville 
George, What's All This About Genetics? by Rona 
Hurst, and The Ladder of Life, by A. Gowans Whyte 
—fit in so well with the “ Living World” section of 
the Dome of Discovery that they might have been 
written especially for it 

A correspondent has kindly sent us a cutting from 
the Johannesburg Star which contains some interesting 
particulars of the will of the late Admiral John Weston, 
who was a member of the R.P.A., and who, as 
announced in these columns at the time, was murdered 
on July 24 last. Admiral Weston left £76,000. The 
Johannesburg Star states that a special condition of his 
will was that any beneficiary ‘‘ who shall have failed 
to maintain a high ethical standard of conduct, and 
who shall smoke, drink, and gamble, be loose in sex 
conduct, extravagant, wear ostentatious adornment, 
resort to artificialities such as face powders, creams, 
paints, lip-staining, scents, nail lacquers, * beauty ’ hair 
treatment, or anything beyond good soap and water . . . 
shall forfeit all benefit under the will.’ Less exacting 
was the expressed hope, which was not made a con- 
dition of inheritance, that beneficiaries ‘‘ should fight 
for peace against the financial interests which derive 
huge profits from war,” and “ against the present social 
system.” The Admiral hoped also that his beneficiaries 
would ‘ make pitiless war against, not individual 
Roman Catholics, but the Vatican.” 

* * * 


The World Union of Freethinkers is to hold a Week- 
end Camp at Roy Hill, Blackboys, near Buxted, Sussex, 
on the South Downs, from Friday, July 27, to Monday, 
July 30, 1951. The programme will be as follows :— 

Fripay—1.10 p.m.: Assemble at Victoria Station, 
London. 4 p.m.: Arrive Roy Hill. 8 p.m.: C. Brad- 
laugh Bonner, ‘‘ The Search for Truth.” 

SaturpAY—10 a.m.: H. J. Blackham and another, 
“The Present Situation.” 5.30 p.m.: Victor Neuburg. 
Social Evening. 

SunpaY—10 a.m.: Avro Manhattan and another, 
“Vatican Policy.” 5.30 p.m.: Colin McCall, Free- 
thought and Life.”’ Social Evening. 

Monpay—10 a.m.: P. V. Morris and another. 
3 p.m.: Leave Roy Hill for Buxted Station and 
London. 

The Organizer is Mr. M. L. Burnet, 4a Inverness 
Place, London, W. 2. 
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Book Reviews 


POVERTY, CHASTITY, AND OBEDIENCE 


Five Centuries oF ReEtiGion. By G. G. Coulton. 
Volume IV: The Last Days of Medieval Monasti- 
cism. Cambridge University Press. xv +833 pp.. 
including 8 pp. Appendices, 37 pp. Notes, and 29 pp. 
Index. 45s. 

This last and posthumous vulume of Coulton’s great 
work is published as he left it. It suffers, as we should 
expect, from some want of arrangement. Chronological 
order is absent, and the chapters skip rather unexpect- 
edly from the sixteenth century back to the twelfth 
and forward again to the fifteenth, ending up where 
they began. Nevertheless, like all Coulton’s work, the 
book is a rich mine of information and will provide an 
arsenal of ammunition for Rationalists who have to 
answer Catholic-cum-romantic propaganda in favour of 
the dear, dead Middle Ages. 

The most valuable parts of the volume are its extracts 
from contemporary records illustrating the futility 
which dogged any and every attempt to reform the 
monasteries right down to the Reformation, and in 
Catholic countries even later. According to Johann 
Busch, a German monastic chronicler of the fifteenth 
century, “* few orders, except the Carthusians and some 
of the Cistercians, were in those days observers of their 
Rule; but in almost every Order they were rather open 
transgressors of the Rule and of the Three Substantial 
Vows *'—i.e., obedience, poverty, and chastity, ** Those 
places, wherein the bodily remains of the holy Fathers 
their predecessors are laid with all reverence, have now 
become brothels of fornicators with harlots and women 
of all sorts and conditions, and dens of demons upon 
earth, wherein reigns not only unheard-of lasciviousness 
but also gluttony, drunkenness, proprietas, and other 
evils innumerable.” (Proprietas, needless to say, meant 
breaches of the vow of poverty.) We hear from Busch 
a humorous story of a bishop who, when Busch refused 
to bribe him for confirming him as provost of the 
monastery of Siilte, exclaimed: ** | am not holier than 
the Pope, who took from me more than 300 ducats 
for my consecration as bishop; yet this provost of 
Silie thinks to get his office for nothing! and threat- 
ened to get even by seizing two cows from the 
monastery. “ A certain true friend seems to have 
squared the bishop by paying the bribe. Busch also 
relates a really funny story of the attempt of a certain 
Duke of Brunswick to reform the naughty nuns of 
Wennigsen near Hanover. The prioress and nuns told 
him in polite language to mind his own business, and 
were backed up by a crowd of lay-folk who (no doubt 
in gratitude for good times had) insisted that the con- 
vent should remain unreformed. ‘* One cannot help,” 
comments Coulton, “ pitying the poor creatures: 
portionless daughters of noble families, dumped into a 
convent because the medieval world had no other place 
for them . It is impossible to read these visitations 
without feeling how human the unreformed Religious 
were. 

It is borne in on us, in fact, on reading Coulton that 
the real villain of the piece was not the individual monk 
or nun but the inhuman medieval system which in 
furtherance of papal power-politics ensnared multi- 
tudes of normal and healthy youths and girls and 
induced them to take vows which they could not 
possibly keep. The only result was to make them 
hypocrites, aa in due course to expose them to the 
violent resentment of a laity which revolted at the 


sight of privilege and prestige enjoyed under utterly 
false pretences. The happiest conclusion was that at 
Klingenthal, “ the richest abbey in Basel,’ where at 
the Reformation “ fourteen nuns left the convent to 
marry lowborn men or apostate priests,” while the 
Burgomaster of Basel pensioned off the “* one remain- 
ing sister, who went back to her own family.” It was 
in fact impossible to impose chastity either on 

* religious or secular clergy. A knight protested to 
Busch against his order to parsons to dismiss their 
female companions, since in some parishes “ the par- 
sons have departed with their concubines, leaving their 
churches without pastor . . . It were better that you 
should suffer them to retain their concubines than that 
the people should become as heathens.’ A grim story 
is told of Albert of Austria, the founder of the Haps- 
burg imperial dynasty, who “ reformed *’ a monastery 
by the short and simple expedient of hanging all the 
monks who would not promise to keep the Rule of 
St. Benedict. Whether those who promised kept their 
promise we are not told. 

Coming from the Continent to England, Coulton 
refutes the oft-repeated myth that the monasteries stood 
for the poor against the rich. On the contrary, in 
almost every popular rising of the Middle Ages the 
people made a dead set at the monasteries. Piers 
Piowman attacks the “* religious ” who ‘“ bear them- 
selves as lords, their lands be so broad,” and (in a 
passage which hypercritics might suppose to be inter- 
polated after the Reformation) predicts a time when 
“the Abbot of Abingdon, and all his issue for ever,” 
shall *‘ have a knock of a King, and incurable the 
wound” The Catholic historian Lingard, an honest 
man w.uo wrote before the Catholic Church in England 
had taken to its present line of power-politics and 
propaganda, admitted that the generality of monks at 
the time of the dissolution * had entirely degenerated 
from their original institution.” Coulton once again 
lays about him at the dishonest Cardinal Gasquet, who 
pretended that the evil life of monks and friars was a 
myth started by Burnet in his History of the 
Reformation, and falsified documents to prove his 
thesis in the best medieval tradition. In actual con- 
temporary documents we read of the Abbey of Ramsey. 
where in 1518 “the Prior is sometimes and often 
drunken, and then he will reveal the secrets of the 
Abbey and the confessions of the brethren, so that the 
brethren fear to confess unto him ”’: of a disreputable 
Prior of Wymondham threatened with the displeasure 
of a no less disreputable Bishop of Norwich and 
answering: * Tell both my Lord and my ladie, for I care 
nott of boys and layfolk frequenting the dor- 
mitory of Norwich monastery; and so forth. No wonder 

that the House of Commons in 1529, as soon as ii 
became safe, raised what Bishop Fisher described as 
a cry of “ Down with the Church! ” Once again 
Coulton insists that the root of the evil was not the 
personal wickedness of the “ religious,” but the un- 
natural system of celibacy imposed on a whole order 
of men and women. He cites two learned nineteenth- 
century Catholic priests, the brothers Theiner, one of 
them prefect of the Vatican archives, for the opinion 
that clerical celibacy was a mistake from the first, the 
cause. of “ terrible immoralities,” and that even in 
their day it “* undermined and ruined” the moral 
health of the clergy and impaired their pastoral work. 

For (and this conclusion of Coulton has topical 
importance) the so-called Counter-Reformation re- 
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formed nothing. In countries which remained Catholic 
the morals of the clergy after the sixteenth century 
were much as they had been before. In 1774 six nuns 
of a convent at Pistoia petitioned the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, afterwards the Emperor Leopold II, for pro- 
tection against the unwelcome attentions of Dominican 


fathers who kept mistresses in the convent. It needed 
the French Revolution to sober Continental monasti- 
cism into a show of decency. Today, in countries 
where a Protestant or Freethinking public opinion is 
strong enough to ensure exposure, the Catholic clergy 
may be said to be on their good behaviour. In coun- 
tries where the only public opinion is Catholic and 
subject to the terrorism of the confessional—in Spain, 
for example, or Portugal or Latin America—we may 
well wonder whether Coulton’s descriptions would not 
be applicable even to this day. 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


PROGRESS IN SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. An 
Authoritative Account of Fifty Years’ Progress in 
Science. Edited by Prof, A. E. Heath, M.A. Warts, 
387 pp., including 7 pp. Index. £2 2s. 

A half-century is a convenient interval after which to 

attempt an assessment of progress in any sphere of 

activity. It is sufficiently long to afford a reasonable 
perspective. Moreover, in the present Festival Year 
it is appropriate to consider what has happened in 
scientific thought since the close of the Victorian age. 

The editor and the publishers of this important book 

are to be congratulated on their success in persuading 

sO many eminent scientists and experts in other fields 
to contribute. 

The half-century just closed is probably as suitable 
as any other period for a study of this kind, but it 
need scarcely be said that its opening did not mark, 
for many sciences, a time of outstanding change. Thus 
in some fields, such as geology, one may regard the 
last fifty years mainly as a time of consolidation of 
advances made in the previous century; in others, such 
as physics, the important discovery on which much 
of the work in the twentieth century has been founded 
was made in the preceding decade. In genetics the 
half-century includes almost the whole of the develop- 
ment of the subject, apart from the early work of 
Mendel, which was neglected until 1900, when the 
recognition of its significance led almost at once to the 
establishment of genetics as a vigorous new science, 

In preparing an account of the developments of 
scientific thought in the twentieth century those dealing 
with certain fields have faced more difficult problems 
than others. The various contributors have all con- 
trived to present their stories in simple language; but 
in order that the reader with little general knowledge 
of a subject may appreciate the recent advances, 
some have found it necessary to outline the earlier 
stages in the history of their particular field. With 
some fourteen different specialists, it is not surprising 
that some have been more successful than others; but 
it may be said without hesitation that each author 
has provided a good general account of his subject 
so far as could be hoped for in the space available 
to him. Quite a number of the chapters are masterly 
summaries of progress, and the book as a whole may 
be warmly recommended to the general reader who is 
willing to take some trouble to learn what at this 


time science is about and what scientists are thinking,. 


while many who are specialists in one scientific subject 
will find much to interest them. Indeed, a scientist 
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who does not find something useful or stimulating in 
it must have been fortunate in his recent reading. 

The Editor (Prof, A, E. Heath) provides the book 
with a valuable introduction in which he recognizes 
the immensity of the task which he has set for himself 
and his collaborators. ‘* Odious selection is inevit- 
able.’ Quite clearly, selection was necessary in choos- 
ing which main topics should be included, but it was 
also decided to consider the scientific thought of the 
century as illustrating an age whose distinguishing 
characteristic is “* the growing-up of discovery.” This 
* growing-up “ has been marked by an_ increasing 
attention to the concepts used by scientific workers, by 
more critical analysis of language and * conclusions,” 
and by improved techniques, 

Prof, A. J. Ayer’s account of the philosophy of 
science thus sets the standard for much that follows 
from the scientists themselves. With examples drawn 
from mathematics, physics, and psychology, he dis- 
cusses the achievements of the analytic movement in 
philosophy and the relations between philosophical and 
scientific questions. On a similar plane is Prof. R. A. 
Fisher’s summary of the development of modern 
statistics, in which he traces the steps by which statis- 
tical methods “ have gained their present level of 
usefulness * in so many fields of inquiry. 

Chapters on astronomy (Sir Harold Spencer Jones), 


_physics (Prof. F. Llewellyn Jones), and chemistry 


(Dr. A. Kent), provide a short introduction to the 
physical sciences. The task of condensing a survey 
of fifty years of a subject such as physics or chemistry 
in a chapter of eight or nine thousand words might 
well daunt an author. The .two writers who have 
tackled these fields have succeeded because they limited 
their objectives, and so allowed themselves space for 
a clear and logical presentation of the essentials, The 
reader will chiefly note the absence of any treatment 
of the modern applications of these subjects, or of 
their impact on other sciences. But some at least 
of these topics are taken up by those who have dealt 
with other fields of study. 

The next three chapters are all, in their different 
ways, excellent. Prof. D. Leitch has contrived to 
cover, in a very readable chapter, the main advances 
in geology, both on the biological and physical sides. 
Prof. P. B. Medawar’s lively chapter is fully indicative 
of the vigour of modern zoology, while Dr. E, B, Ford 
has given an admirable summary of genetics. 

At that point the Editor’s difficulty in making a 
selection of the fields to be covered becomes apparent. 
He can find no space for physiology, bacteriology, or 
biochemistry (except in so far as the latter secures briet 
reference in the chemistry chapter); he can readily omit 
the more technological subjects, since his main aim 
is to record progress in thought, not in application. 
The choice of medicine and social medicine allows the 
authors (Dr. J. C. Hawksley and Dr. Alice Stewart) 
to deal with some applications, but at the same time 
to point out how changes in thought have influenced 
or have been influenced by developments in_ their 
subjects. Dr. D. Richter, writing on neurology, treats 
of some aspects of physiology and provides some intro- 
duction to Sir Cyril Burt’s authoritative section on 
psychology. And this leads naturally enough to chap- 
ters on social anthropology (Prof. M. Fortes) and 
sociology (D. G. Macrae). 

With such a range even the most critical reader must 
feel that more could not have been provided in a single 
volume. This is a book which should be widely read. 
In conception and production it deserves the highest 
praise. It affords much more than a good introduction 
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to the fields with which it deals, for the authors, in 
their various ways, have sought to present not only the 
progress in their subjects in the last half-century, but 
ty indicate the changes in scientific and social thought 
which have been linked with their development. 

A. E. TRUEMAN. 


A BRAHMIN AT OXFORD 
RADHAKRISHNAN. Comparative Studies in Philosophy 

Presented in Honour of his Sixtieth Birthday. Edited 

by the Very Rev. W. R, Inge, Principal L. P. Jacks, 

Prof, M. Hiriyanna, Prof. &. A. Burtt, Prof. P. T. 

Raju. Allen and Unwin. 408 pp. 25s. 

For unavoidable reasons the publication of this book 
did not coincide with Radhakrishnan’s sixtieth birthday 
on September 5, 1948, but now that all difficulties have 
happily been overcome a fitting tribute can be paid 
to the most distinguished living Indian philosopher. 
Radhakrishnan first attracted serious attention in this 
country twenty-five years ago when Principal L. P. 
Jacks invited him to deliver the Upton Lectures in 
Manchester College, Oxford. His re-statement of the 
Indian outlook in terms that were comprehensible and 
not antipathetic to those nurtured in a wholly different 
tradition was so admirable that he was subsequently 
offered a permanent Chair in the University of Oxford. 
He lived there, with his wife and children, a little aloot 
perhaps from the lighter side of university life (firmly 
adhering to a frugal vegetarian diet when the tables of 
All Souls fairly groaned with now-forgotten delicacies), 
charming, modest, serious, and incongruous—but no 
more so than he must now seem as Ambassador ot 
India in Moscow. He has written many books dealing 
with the history of Indian thought, and his main endea- 
vour is to relate it to Western ideas on the basis of 
philosophical Idealism, It is a_ reflection on the 
frivolity of fashion that although British Idealism went 
out with Bosanquet, Indian Idealism is on the up-grade. 
The twenty-one essays in this book by well-known 
British, American, Indian, and Chinese scholars—a very 
brilliant team indeed—range over a wide field. They 
are imbued with Radhakrishnan’s spirit of tolerance in 
exploring the possibility of a synthesis of East and 
West. History has moved so rapidly in the past decade 
that the old dichotomy scarcely survives; we are already 
beginning to mean something quite different when we 
use these geographical terms to denote opposed 
ideologies. 

Yet is there an irreconcilable opposition between 
Indian and European thought? This volume does not 
lead to a very confident answer. One obvious differ- 
ence between the two complexes of ideas (each includ- 
ing. varying systems) is that Europe gave rise to science 
and India did not. If what was once called 
* Experimental Philosophy” had not developed, 
Europe might be still dominated by a quasi-religious 
Scholasticism resting heavily on ancient authorities and 
sacred Scriptures—which is the position of Indian 
philosophy even today, with certain qualifications. For 
example, Indians may or may not be Theists; but 
practically all accept reincarnation as a basic truth, and 
acknowledge the authority of the Upanishads. The 
line of demarcation, according to Prof, F. S. C. 
Northrop, is the method of obtaining concepts; science 
is satisfied with postulates; Indian Idealism appeals to 
intuition. These methods are not necessarily antagon- 
istic, but whereas Northrop and others—including 
Radhakrishnan—believe a rapprochement possible, con- 
siderable doubt is expressed by Prof. Wadia, though 
he hardly goes so far as that fine Sanskrit scholar. 
Dr. Betty Heimann. The doubters maintain that 
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excessive importance is attached in the West to one 
particular school—viz., the Vedanta. A more funda- 
mental objection is that Indian philosophy is not what 
the West usually understands by “ philosophy,” and 
after a careful reading of this volume that is my own 
impression. Indian thought is what is meant in current 
Western jargon by “ existential.” It is centred on 
inducing a certain state of consciousness or being 
rather than on the rational correlation of experience. 
The absence of any conflict with science means that 
science is regarded as irrelevant to this quest. It 1s 
important that we should understand a dialectical deve- 
lopment so subtle and profound and yet different from 
our own as that of India, and this authoritative book 
should clear away many misconceptions. The authors 
are experienced navigators through these fascinating 
and treacherous waters, Hector Hawron. 


THE RIGHT PLACE OF ART 
ART AND THE EVOLUTION OF MAN, By Herbert Read. 
Foreword by L. L. Whyte. Freedom Press. 61 pp. 
2s 


The forty-second lecture to the memory of Moncure 
Conway was given on April 10 at Conway Hall by 
Dr. Herbert Read, with Mr. L. L. Whyte as chairman, 
to a good audience. The theme was “ Art and the 
Evolution of Man,” for, declared Dr. Read, Art does 
not evolve. Nevertheless he endeavours to discover 
how and when consciousness, and hence esthetic con- 
sciousness, arises in human development. A considera- 
tion of prehistoric art shows that at a relatively early 
stage man was already expressing himself in three 
styles—viz., matural, schematic, and symbolic—and 
lends no support to either play or surplus energy 
hypotheses. Rather does it indicate that the aim was 
ritual, as with all the arts. Dr. Read did not agree 
with Jane Harrison that ritual was in its origin in any 
general sense an expression of emotional need, though 
it became that. The esthetic emotion and the ritual 
grew together. The lecturer agreed with Bergson as 
to the development of consciousness, and held reason- 
ing to be the tracing of patterns of relationship. These 
patterns change—that is evolution; and, for Dr. Read, 
the work of art is this very process. It is, as Prof. 
Koffka declares, a means of helping us to find our 
place in the world. Art gave rise to language and to 
writing. Susanne Langer is, declared Dr. Read, the 
only philosopher with a comprehensive view of such 
evolutionary processes. Language progresses from the 
metaphoric to the conceptual. As Goethe wrote, the 
highest and unique operation of Nature and of Art 
is formation; and Art is always at its evolutionary task 
as may be seen in our own lifetime: Impressionism 
includes the painting of Monet, the music of Debussy. 
the psychology of Proust, the philosophy of Bergson, 
and the physics of Einstein. 

Man gradually gains greater awareness of his milieu; 
such gain is the function of Art. 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED MUSE 
AMERICAN LIFE IN LITERATURE. Edited by Jay B. 
Hubbell. Harper, New York; distributed in U.K. 
by Hamish Hamilton, London.  xvii+870 pp., 
including 13 pp. Bibliography and 6 pp. Index: 
3 Maps, 6 Plates. 35s. 
Anthologies like this are rare. Abridged from a larger 
work, it was first published fifteen years ago and has 
now been reprinted for the third time. Between its 
covers is presented a panorama of American literature 
from William Byrd (contemporary of Pope, Swift, and 
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Steele) to John Steinbeck. Every author is introduced 
by a brief note, which sets him deftly in perspective; 
the extracts themselves are reasonably substantial, 
being printed in double column—a practice which in 
this case does not detract from the excellent typography 
ot the book. 

There are six sub-divisions, based upon chronology : 
The Colonial Period, The Revolutionary Period, 
Nationalism and Romanticism, American Renaissance, 
The Rise of Realism, Contemporary American Litera- 
ture. This is very satisfactory, and breaks up the large 
amount of material into convenient, though by no 
means rigid, divisions, each of which is prefaced by a 
sumptuous two-page illustration or mural, presenting 
the period pictorially, and then by an _ introductory 
essay. 

These introductions are models of compression and 
clarity, and sometimes, it must be admitted, of special 
pleading, which tends to mar the otherwise high 
standards of the book. This is particularly true of the 
introduction to contemporary literature, where events 
are sometimes too close to be discussed with anything 
like academic detachment. 

The most surprising omission is that of Ezra Pound. 
Whatever this poet’s defections from the ideals of 
Americanism, there can be no doubt of his literary 
stature, or of his influence upon the course of modern 
poetry in America, Europe, and elsewhere. Since the 
selection of extracts was made with a view to showing 
literature as an expression of American life, one regrets 
that so many of the humorous writers of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century have been omitted. 
Many of them had a vogue in this country, thanks to 
the energy of J. C. Hotten. Points like this do not 
detract from the general excellence of this anthology, 
which is likely to remain a standard work for English 
readers. The ignorant and familiar gibe that America 
has produced no literature worthy of note does not 
merit an answer, but it is worth while examining the 
difference in outlook between America and ourselves. 
What makes great literature in one country will not 
always do so in another. Values are seldom absolute, 
and often change; but there is undoubted richness in 
this anthology. Victor E. NEUBURG. 


*“ENTENTE CORDIALE ” 
From My FRENCH WINDOWS. 
Chaterson. 206 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Peter Fontaine had the good taste to select a French 
father and an English mother as his parents, and it 


By Peter Fontaine. 


is thus against the background of two cultures that he 


records his impressions of people and places. 

He was educated at Cambridge, studied under 
Bertrand Russell (who taught him the art of cocoa- 
making); served in the First World War in the French 
and British armies, and later travelled extensively in 
italy, India, Japan, America, Greece, Germany, and 
elsewhere. 

He is profoundly impressed by an audience with 
the Pope, but is sufficiently Gallic to enjoy an irre- 
yerent love-song of a Roman railway porter. In India 
his imagination is captured by Hindu mysticism, and 
an amulet given to his mother by Annie Besant pre- 
serves him from snake-bite and earthquake. He notes 
with interest the customs of the Orient, and remembers 
an honourable traffic regulation in Japan: 

* When a passenger of the foot hove in sight, 
tootle horn-trumpet to him melodiously at first. 
If he still obstacles your passage, tootle him with 
vigour and express by word of mouth the warning, 


Hi! Go smoothingly on the grease- 
mud, as there lurk the skid demon. Press the brake 
of foot as you roll round corners to save the 
collapse and tie up.” 

In Athens he is involved in rebellion and sits on 
the Acropolis communing with the sages of Golden 
Greece. With the coming of the Second World War 
he cycles from his home in Paris to freedom via 
Spain and Portugal. The final spin of the wheel 
tinds him back in Paris, and back to the pleasures of 
recollection in tranquillity. 

There is a certain wisttulness which seizes the reader 
of travellers’ tales, but it is impossible not to enjoy 
these reminiscences, for the author's gentleness and 
gaiety sparkle like water from a Concorde fountain. 
His manner of writing is just sufficiently un-English 
to inform his contes with an air of far-away places, 
and, short of a trip to Paris to join the author at a 
boulevard café for a few hours of nostalgic conversa- 
uon, reading this book is a delightful occupation for a 
Spring evening. D. K. H. Parsons. 


Short Notices 


SicNs OF Hope IN A CENTURY OF Despair, By Elton 


Trueblood, Professor of Philosophy, Earlham 
College. S.C.M. Press. 120 pp., including 4 pp. 
Index. 7s. 6d, 


From this book, parts of which * have been tried out 
. .. on audiences of students and instructors in twenty- 
nine American colleges and universities,’ we gather 
that in the State of Kansas one person in ten “ needs 
mental hospital care,” that alcoholism shows a “ sharp 
increase,”’ that there is an “ enormous demand for 
books dealing with all forms of anxiety,” and that 
altogether God's own country is in the doldrums. The 
author, who seems to be a Barthian Fundamentalist, 
is rather cheerful than otherwise about it, since it 
proves the need for a Church. The Church he wants 
“is too Catholic to be merely Roman, too orthodox 
to be merely Greek, and too independent to be merely 
Protestant.”” He sees signs of hope in the emphasis 
by such “ intellectuals” as Prof. H. G. Wood, Prof. 
Berdyaev, and Mr. C. S. Lewis on “ revelation,” and 
in the growth of ** redemptive societies ” in the United 
States. The “once popular discussion group” is 
giving place to “ personal dedication and * prayer 
discussion, it is now realized, “may be actually 
sacrilegious ” (author’s italics). ‘* The Christian army 
is taking the offensive and moving forward.” Query: 
With atomic bombs? 


THE HipBert Journat, April, 1951. Edited by G. 
Stephens Spinks. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


Lord Samuel opens the present number with an article 
on “ What is Happening to Religion Today? ” The 
fact is recognized that the old-established religious 
faiths are no longer effective to control men’s beliefs 
and actions, and Lord Samuel discusses the causes of 
the general religious decline. Other contributions 
include ‘ Religion and World Unity” (Sir 

Radhakrishnan), ‘** The Importance of Nietzsche, Marx, 
and Kierkegaard ” (Prof. Karl Jaspers), ‘* The Educa- 
tion of Good Men” (M. L. Jacks), * Islamic Theology 
and the Christian Theologian” (Rev. Dr. W. Mont- 
gomery Watt), “ China and Christian History ” (Rev. 
Gilbert Baker), ‘* The Devil’s Dialectic” (Dr. Peter 
Munz), “ ‘The World’ in the N.T.” (Rev. Gilbert 
Cope), “‘ Jesus: God or Man” (H. S. Shelton), and 
** The Changes of Half a Century ” (Geo. J. S. King). 


‘ 
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Correspondence 


LORD RAGLAN ON SOLOMON 
IN my article | adduced the case of Henry V as an 
example of the blending of a historical with a mythical 
figure. Henry V's reality is vouched for by contem- 
porary documents that have come down to us. Such 
is not the case with Solomon. But, although the 
Book of Samuel is the earliest work to mention him 

a work surely older than Kings—the latter refers to 
documents written before its compilation, including 
‘The Acts of Solomon.” To deny the existence of 
these Acts is an arbitrary proceeding. 

Lord Raglan amazes one with his assertion that of 
Moses “the writers of Kings and Chronicles had 
never heard.” The following texts in these books 
mention Moses: 1 Kings ii, 3, and viii, 9; 2 Kings 
iii, 25; 1 Chron, xxxiii, 14, and xxxvi, 24; and 2 Chron. 
xxxiii, 18. Ezra iii, 2, refers to “ the law of Moses,” 
and Ezra, according to most critics, is a document 
incorporated and redacted by the Chronicler. But, 
apart from these texts, is it not obvious that the author 
or compiler of Kings was tamiliar with Deuteronomy, 
and that the Chronicler knew the Pentateuch practi- 
cally as we have it. Moses, his life, and his work 
as leader and legislator, are an integral part of the 
Pentateuch. The Chronicler’s variations from the 
Book of Kings about Solomon's reign are clearly his 
own, mostly dictated by theological or patriotic bias. 
But even if he followed different sources to those on 
which his predecessor drew, one should not infer that 
he was only indebted to myth for what he wrote. 

Lord Raglan misrepresents me, unintentionally of 
course, in my reference to Megiddo. I expressly said 
that the discovery described by Prof. Albright does not 
prove the historicity of Solomon, but “ suggests 
strongly that the author of the Book of Kings had 
written records to go by, as he claims.’ The Devil's 
Dyke is not a parallel case. The Devil, being mythical, 
is dateless. Nobody knows how long the Devil’s Dyke 
has been so named, Solomon, if he ever lived, reigned 
in the tenth century B.c., in which century, as Prof. 
Albright gives reasons for believing, the royal stables 
excavated at Megiddo were built. 

Why is it incredible that, the line of Saul failing 
after the death of Ishbael, David, originally a puppet 
of the Philistines, annexed Saul’s domain to his own 
and bequeathed his conquered territory to Solomon, 
who enlarged it, and that under Rehoboam the 
kingdom became permanently divided? Charlemagne’s 
vast empire—far greater than Solomon’s—fell to pieces 
after his death. Lord Raglan has no grounds for 
holding that the revolt under Rehoboam never took 
place. Nor does the idealization of Solomon’s temple 
prove that he never built one. I do not look om the 
Old Testament writers as ‘ fumbling antiquaries.” 
They were bent, it is true, on religious propaganda. 
At least, most of them were. But they were also 
patriots, and it would be absurd to credit them with 
a lack of interest in everything that did not strike a 
theological note. A. D. Howe Situ. 

Andover, Hants. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 
Mr. Howe tt SMITH in his review of Loisy’s book 
mentions the Ryland fragment and suggests that this 
necessitates a revision of Loisy’s views on the dating 
of the Gospel of John. I wish to emphasize that no 
weight whatever should be attached to the guesses of 


palzographists on this matter. In the first place. } 
have published two letters in this journal suggesting 
that the date of the fragment is the twentieth 
century A.D. One would think that this would be 
easy to answer, but no answer has been attempted, 
either publicly or privately. 1 may add that I have 
more evidence not published, and that I am one of 
the very few who have carefully examined the original 
papyrus. This general desire to avoid discussion and 
investigation does not seem to me to be healthy. 

In the second place, 1 doubt whether, even assuming 
the writing to be ancient, any palwographist would 
stake his reputation on the assertion that the fragment 
is earlier than the second half of the first century, at 
which time there is evidence from Irena#us that the 
Gospel existed. One of the most prominent of them 
has written to me to say that it might well have been 
written then. The dating of papyri from the form of 
the letters, and similar data, 1s a very inexact process 
and, within a century or two, largely guesswork. 

Teddington H. S. SHELTON. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


We do not usually consider that an author should reply 
to a reviewer, particularly one who has made so many 
laudatory remarks as Mr. G. N, Ridley (Literary Guide, 
May, 1951). He makes a number of points, however, 
to which for the sake of clarity some reply must be 
given. We think he is a little pedantic in his attitude 
to some of these, but at least one of them has substance. 

Our book is an attempt to compress and simplify 
a great deal of scientific information, and _ this 
undoubtedly leads on occasion to dogmatism. Recapi- 
tulation, Mr. Ridley suggests, is no longer accepted 
in biological circles. It is discussed in every book we 
have on our shelves and in none is it rejected. The 
latest, by Chapman Pincher, says ** recapitulation may 
have been over-elaborated, but basically it must be 
true.’ Similarly with Mr. Ridley’s objection to our 
discussion of the contractile vacuole of the ameeba, 
there are many supporters to the view we have taken. 
Were we to be equally pedantic, we could claim that 
water is, in the case of an ameeba, a waste product 
of its metabolic system, of which it has to rid itself. 

In criticizing our remark about anzrobic bacterio- 
logy, Mr. Ridley himself falls into error. We stated 
that there is only one big group of living creatures that 
have succeeded in living anzrobically. And to that 
we adhere. Gut parasites belong to a group of which 
only a small part have attempted to live anzrobically. 
most of them being free animals who use oxygen. 
And in some, at least, such as Ascaris, the presence 
of hemoglobin appears to indicate zrobic metabolism 
rather than anzrobic, though admittedly at a lower 
oxygen tension than the host. 

With his fifth point about the cerebral cortex we 
agree that this is an over-simplification, but it is not 
one likely to lead anyone astray. 

On the subject of illustrations, we must admit that 
it would have been better to have shown the anatomical 
separation of the carotid and systemic arches in the 
amphibian over the distance for which they form a 
common trunk; and we must apologize for the omission 
of the third molar in ‘the lower jaw of the dog. In 
his statement on Euglena, however, Mr. Ridley is 
mistaken in attributing the rod-shaped chloroplasts of 
E. viridis to the whole genus, in which, indeed, accord- 
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ing to G. S. West and F., E, Fritsch in their book on 
British. Freshwater Alge, they are “ usually numerous 
and discoid, but band-shaped in some species.” Our 
Euglena, sketched from life, does in fact show the 
more general pattern. 

May we conclude by thanking Mr. Ridley for the 
kind things he had to say about our book and for 
reminding us that no-matter how careful they are in 
writing and proof-reading, authors can always be found 
to be in error, D. STaRK MurRAyY. 

Richmond, Surrey. Grace M. JEFFREE. 


RATIONALISM AND SEX RELATIONS 

In his letter in your April issue Mr, Bennett rightly 
emphasizes that marriage means social duties and 
responsibilities and that the acceptance of them 1s 
necessary for a well-ordered communal life, I disagree 
that “ official acceptance of free-love would of 
necessity involve the casting aside of the social obli- 
gations of marriage. All that is socially important is 
to remember the children. Sexual behaviour is of 
secondary importance socially. 

St. Paul set the standard for Christians, of making 
sex the most important part of marriage. This standard 
has so permeated our thought that it requires some 
effort to realize that marriage and sex are not indis- 
solubly tied together, The rational attitude is to keep 
the distinction between them clear. 


South Croydon, Surrey. L. G. A. PopLe. 


THE following quotation from the Pelican volume on 
The Psychology of Sex, by Oswald Schwartz, seems 
to me to provide the basis for a sound Rationalist 
approach to this problem. On page 221 Schwartz says: 

Sexual purity does not mean being free of sexual 
impulses or desires, nor their radical repression, but 
it means satisfying them as they ought to be satisfied 
. . . as expressions of real love, and as a means of 
union with a really loved and loving partner. 

But it is not essential, and therefore completely 
outside the scope of purity and essential morality, 
whether this is done inside or outside marriage. 
Marriage provides only a greater measure of fulfil- 
ment, but does not affect the essence and hence the 
moral quality of the union. 

I think that no one who regards himself as a 
Rationalist, and who agrees with the definition of 
Rationalism as put forward by the pioneers of the 
R.P.A., will find much to quarrel with in the foregoing. 
Christian marriage, based as it is on the degrading 
and debasing precepts laid down by St. Paul in 
1 Corinthians, chapter 7, which regard it as a conces- 
sion to fallen frail humanity, instead of the free 
expression of something wholesome and natural, is not 
the ultimate and final solution of the problem of sex. 
Southend-on-Sea. S. W. Brooks. 


AGNOSTICISM 


With regard to the letter of Mr, Arthur Charles in 
your April issue, I confess that | am unable to under- 
stand him. Does he suggest that Atheists, apart from 
one or two, do not deny the existence of God? If 
he does, all Rationalists will disagree with him. 

The following major premisses are ones, if they are 
true, from which a valid conclusion may be deduced 
by the process of syllogistic reasoning: (1) That a 
phenomenon is tentatively unexplainable upon hitherto 
recognized hypotheses does not commit one to accept- 
ing an explanation which is paranormal. (2) The onus 
of proof, in phenomena of an established nature, is 
upon him who denies their recurring validity. That 
rain descends from the sky in drops is an established 
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phenomenon. The onus of proof that on a particular 
occasion it ascended into the sky in drops is upon him 
who alleges such a departure from the norm. (3) In 
phenomena of a recognized yet unestablished nature— 
that is, wholly or largely unamenable to empirical 
research—inductive processes of reasoning may alone 


“be available whereby their validity may be established. 


Problems of profound cosmogonical significance and 
implication (inter alia) are here involved, and space 
precludes me from elaborating upon such a theme. 
That either there is, or there is not, a God, as Dr. 
Isenberg avers, is a self-evident proposition, That 
either there is, or there is not, sentient life upon planets 
other than the Earth is likewise. There is little doubt 
that there are vast numbers of planetary systems in the 
Universe not dissimilar from our own, many of which, 


_if they exist, are so placed relative to their respective 


suns, by reason of the fact that they are planetary 
systems, that sentient life, in the opinion of many 
cosmologists and others, may well exist upon them. 
That there is such life, with our present knowledge, 
is incapable of proof. That there is such life is incap- 
able of proof does not for that reason justify our denial 
that such life exists. In default of evidence, no onus 
of proof is cast upon either contestant in such a dis- 
pute to establish his case, in that the other is presumed 
to be correct in his judgment until the contrary is 
proved. The Agnostic is no “ fence-straddler who 
fears to jump clear on either side.’ He is neither 
disturbed nor deterred by violent and uncompromising 
attitudes of mind, however provocative and contro- 
versial they may be, 

The following words of Bertrand Russell in 
Unpopular Essays contain much wisdom: *Dogmatism 
is the greatest of mental obstacles to human happiness. 
Minds of the highest order must ever remain in sus- 
pension of judgment and in doubt. The demand for 
certainty is one which is natural to man but is never- 
theless an intellectual vice. So long as man is not 
trained to withhold judgment in the absence of evi- 
dence, he will be led astray. The pursuit of philosophy 
is founded on the belief that knowledge is good, even 
if what is known is painful. For the learning of every 
virtue there is an appropriate discipline, and for the 
learning of suspended judgment the best discipline is 
philosophy.” DeENts CHESTERS. 

Brighton. 


I FEEL that there is but little difference between the 
Atheist who denies the existence of one God or many 
gods, the Agnostic who states frankly that he does 
not pretend to know the answer to the eternal riddle, 
and the Rationalist who demands scientific evidence 
before accepting as true any proposition relating to 
the existence or non-existence of God—or gods. With 
but few exceptions, all accept the “supremacy of 
reason,” all reject the dictums of “ arbitrary authori- 
ties,” and all are agreed that God (and all that is 
implied or understood by that term) cannot be verified 
by experience and must, therefore, be rejected in the 
present state of our knowledge. T. J. QUINN. 
Manchester, 10. 


Ir is the duty of the Rationalist to search for the 
truth. The Christian believes he has found the truth 
and therefore no further search is necessary. This 
philosophy has held civilization back for a thousand 
years. The Atheist believes in no other universe save 
the Universe of Matter, and, although it is possible 
to make great scientific progress through the medium 
of this viewpoint, yet one can readily perceive that 
the Atheist’s search for truth is limited. The true 
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Agnostic is one, | think, whose search for truth is 
untrammelled by any prejudice, whether Theistic or 
Atheistic, and is ready to follow any path wherever it 
may lead. In case of failure he is prepared to retrace 
his steps and start again. No real progress will be 
made as long as there are those who say that this or 
that path is closed. The Agnostic is the only one 
to whom all roads are open. WILFRED BROOKE. 
Netherton, Wakefield. 


As I feel rather doubtful about the validity of Mr. H. 
Cutner’s question to me, may I refer him to what ! 
wrote in my previous letter with reference to Atheism 
and the existence of God—namely, * that it would be 
difficult to quote more than one or two Atheist writers 
in all literature who deny such existence? " This is a 
historical fact. If, however, most of the non-literary 
Atheists of today do deny such existence, 1 would 
suggest that they carefully reconsider the evidence 
hitherto adduced before continuing to be dogmatic 
upon an assumption that has been proved to be 
impossible of demonstrable, objective proof. 1 cannot, 
of course, prove that “most of the others ”’ do not 
deny, but if Mr. Cutner can give me proof that they 
do, I will attempt to answer his question. 

Finally, if Atheism is “ the absence of belief in the 
existence of any god,’’ and Agnosticism, in regard to 
any god, “the doctrine which denies that we know or 
can know,” then | contend—provided the Agnostic, 
like the Atheist, has examined the arguments for such 
existence—that there is no essential difference between 
these two attitudes of mind, and that the importance 
of definition is in the adjectives used descriptively of 
the Athetst. ARTHUR CHARLES. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


PERMIT me to express my hearty appreciation of Dr. 
Max Isenberg’s letter which appeared in the April issue 
of The Literary Guide. Not alone does Dr. Isenberg 
put the doubting Agnostic on the spot, but his succinct 
way of putting his criticism shows the absurdity ot 
trying to defend that position. The Agnostic is forced, 
as it were, to place sufficient evidence on the table to 
establish that there is a “ possibility that God exists. 
That he does not attempt to do, but uses an attack- 
and-retreat technique against the Atheist and thereby 
places the burden of proof upon him. As Dr. Isenberg 
clearly shows, the burden of proof is on the Theist 
and Agnostic. The Atheistic position is logically 
unchallengeable today. Jack BENJAMIN, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


RATIONALISTS AND THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Mr. H. W. MircuHece thinks that the soldier who was 
punished for refusing to stand for “The King” 
** deserved what he got.’ He also objects to the tactics 
ot the Suffragettes. 1 dare not venture to try and 
imagine what Mr. Mitchell thinks of the actions of the 
pioneers of Freethought and Rationalism in England— 
Thomas Paine, Charles Bradlaugh, and G. W. Foote, 
for instance. He must admit that the * neurotic out- 
bursts’ of the Suffragettes were successful: those 
women knew—instinctively—the only argument that 
John Bull understands. 

Mr. Mitchell refers, with approval, to the Thinker’s 
Library. I wonder if he has read No. 33, History of 
the Taxes on Knowledge, and No. 39, Penalties Upon 
Opinion, in that series, and what is his opinion of 
the stand made by Richard Carlile and others in the 
fight for freedom of speech and freedom of the Press. 

Swansea, Glam. THOMAS Owen. 


Ir is regrettable to find within the pages of the Guide 
such an expression of opinion as that of Mr. H. W. 
Mitchell that “what the soldier did was neither 
rational nor commendable—it was just plain stupid.” 
The soldier stood out against the majority just as 
Charles Bradlaugh did. Both could have saved them- 
selves much obloquy by conforming. But perhaps 
Mr. Mitchell thinks that Bradlaugh was stupid too! 
Mr. Hughes gives a very emasculated interpretation 
of * God,” and one which will hardly bear examina- 
tion in relation to the context of the anthem. Does 
he know that “God” is urged to “send him victorious, 
vanquish his enemies, frustrate their knavish tricks, 
etc.."? Mr. Hughes’s view seems to smack more of 
rationalization than Rationalism, J. Durr. 
Manchester 


lr is the duty of a Rationalist, when considering a 
course of action, to decide the reasons for and the 
reasons against and to give the appropriate weight to 
each of those reasons. One of the valid reasons for doing 
something may be expediency, even if the act is, out 
of its context, basically irrational. It is precisely 
because very few acts can be divorced from their con- 
text that the man of reason cannot afford to ignore 
that context. He must take all the circumstances into 
account. 

To return to the soldier. Having taken an oath of 
allegiance to the King, is it reasonable or unreasonable 
to refuse to signify that loyalty in the prescribed 
manner, considering that a refusal to do so must be 
interpreted as disloyalty? In my view the soldier was 
a fool, an intellectual prig, and certainly no Rationalist 
in the true sense. He deserved all he got. 

As an Atheist, but also as a Rationalist, I cheerfully 
stand and sing * God Save the King"; on the other 
hand, I have never had my children baptized, but 
would certainly do so if I believed that it was better 
on balance to perjure myself rather than cause suffer- 
ing to my children. As 1 do not believe that this form 
of expediency is called for, 1 consider it reasonable 
to stick out for my principles. C. H. WILKINSON. 

London, W.1. 


I, Too, have long jibbed at the inconsistency of saying 


grace and thanking a mythical God for what has so 
plainly been provided by human effort. 

It would be much better for us all to recognize that 
it is to our fellow-men that we owe our gratitude, 
and not a hypothetical God. Children who see some- 
thing of what is done for them by their mother and 
father, by friends, by tradesmen, by workers in factories, 
etc., right down the long iine of “ supply,’”’ know who 
it is to whom they should be grateful. And, as far as 
they can see, God just does not come into it at all 
anywhere. Husert 

Crawley, Sussex. 


THOMAS PAINE EXHIBITION 
I HAVE been asked by the Mayor of Thetford, which 
is the birthplace of Thomas Paine, to act as Honorary 
Adviser in the organizing of a Thomas Paine Exhibi- 
tion, to be held there in connection with the Festival 
of Britain from June 4 to 10. 

Personal relics, letters, manuscripts, paintings, busts, 
old prints, mugs, jugs, medals, tokens, and other items 
are coming from all parts of the country and from the 
United States of America, which Paine not only named 
but probably did more than any one man to establish. 
But an analysis of the catalogue of the London Paine 
Exhibition in 1895 reveals that there is still a great 
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deal of interest which has not been traced. The Mayor 
would therefore be most grateful for the loan of any- 
thing connected with Paine for the period of the 
Exhibition, 

At the same time Thetford will be opening a per- 
manent Paine Memorial Library, and gifts of any books 
by, about, or referring to Thomas Paine would be most 
gratefully received. All loans or gifts should be sent 
to the Town Clerk, Guildhall, Thetford, Norfolk. 

Gerrards Cross, Bucks. ADRIAN BRUNEL. 


OBITUARY 
PeRCIVAL MACLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., died 
on May 7, aged 84. His name will be familiar to 
many readers as a contributor in former years and as 
the author of The Story of the Bible in the Thinker’s 
Library. He joined the R.P.A. in 1920, and gave it 
vigorous support. A busy and generous aural 
specialist, with a particular interest in the children, he 
yet found time for wide reading—e.g., of Shakespearean 
literature, of science and archeology. At heart shy 
withal, he was happiest in his home. He leaves a 
widow and a son, to whom we extend our deepest 
sympathy. The cremation took place at Woking, and 
Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, a Director of the R.P.A., 
gave a short address. 
* * * 


Robert Bird Kerr, M.A., LL.B., who died on 
April 23, would have been 84 on May 21. Educated 
in Edinburgh and Germany, he spent nearly 30 years 
in British Columbia and on his return to England took 
up the problem of over-population with unflagging 
energy and ardour, editing New Generation. He 
became a member of the R.P.A. in 1927 and often 
wrote letters to The Literary Guide. 


The cause of Rationalism has lost yet another valued 
and earnest worker by the death of Sidney George 
Green on May 16, at the age of 72. His class interest 
in the R.P.A. and C. A. Watts & Co. while a Director 
of both companies proved of great help to the cause, 
to which he always gave his time unsparingly. He was 
also for many years Secretary of South Place Ethical 
Society. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to “‘ The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


PERSONAL 


RATIONALIST seeks unfurnished flat, long let, Central London; 
2 rooms; b. & k.; reas. rental. July.—Box No. 222. 


MRS. C. T. GORHAM, widow of Charles T. Gorham (R.P.A. 
Secretary, 1913-1928), would be glad to hear of a companionable 
friend to share her flat in North London and who could help her 
a few hours daily. Own bed-sitting room.—Replies to Frederick 
Watts, 5 Johnson's Court, London, E.C.4. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, 11.a.m. Questions after 
Lectures. Admission Free. June 3—J. Hutton Hynd: “ Religious 
Conflict in the U.S.A."". June 10—Dr. Helen Rosenau: ** Modern 
Man as Seen in Art.” June 17—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: 
The Choice for Humanists."" June 24—S. K. Ratcliffe: ** The 
Private Life of John Stuart Mill.” 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


Thinker’s Library 
NEW ADDITIONS 
* 
THE SCIENCE OF 
HEREDITY 
J. S. D. Bacon 


An introduction for the general reader, explaining 
the function of genesand chromosomes, the produc- 
tion of new varieties of plants and animals, and the 
impact of genetics on the life of man. Illustrated. 


3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THE GREAT 
REVIVALISTS 


George Godwin 


The author contests the view that religious revivals 
can be accounted for only by supernatural causes, 
and concludes that they arise from mental and 
physical causes among adolescents and unbalanced 
people. 


3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


Some Recent Titles and Reprints 
Literary Style and Music 


HERBERT SPENCER 


Four essays on the basic elements of aesthetics, all 
of them exhibiting Spencer's essentially scientific 
attitude of mind and his unique power of analysis 
and interpretation, 

2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


This Human Nature 
CHARLES DUFF 


The far-reaching implications of the Hydrogen 
Bomb and other atomic weapons are dealt with in 
the definitive edition of this arresting study of 
sophistication and change in human nature through 
the ages. 


3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


Twelve Years in a 


Monastery sosern mecase 


A vivid description of monastic discipline and the 
inner lifeof the Romanclergy, written with fidelity, 
fairness, and candour from personal experience. 


3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
All 3s. 6d. titles in superior binding, 
with coloured tops 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


BOOKS 


Life Has Kept Me Young —waroLp . warKINs 


For seventy years the crowded life of schoolmaster, civil servant, lecturer, and 
parliamentary candidate has kept the author of this autobiography young, and 
the secret of his perpetual youth is surely seen in the quality of his living. His 
reminiscences, stretching back over five reigns, make delightful reading; in fact, 
reading this book is to share the author’s pleasure in looking on life as something 
more than just interrupted misery. 


Ready June 7, 18s. net (9d.) 


Scientific Thought in the Twentieth 


Century EDITED BY PROF. A. E. HEATH 


This collection of essays provides the general reader with an authoritative account 
of developments in scientific thought during the past fifty years of this century. 
Pror. A. J. Ayer, Philosophy. Pror. R. A. FisHer, Statistics. Si Haro_p 
SPENCER JONES, Astronomy. Pror. F. LLEWELLYN JONES, Physics. Dr. A. KENT, 
Chemistry. Pror. DuNcAN LEITCH, Geology. Pror. P. B. MEDAWAR, Zoology. 
Pror. E. B. Forp, Genetics. Dr. J. C. HAWKSLEY, General Medicine. Dr. ALICE 
STEWART, Social Medicine. Dr. DEREK RICHTER, Neurology. Sir Cyrit Burt, 
Psychology. Pror. MEYER Fortes, Social Anthropology. DONALD G. Macrae, 
Sociology. 

Demy 8vo, bound in buckram, headbands & coloured tops 


42s. net (8d.) 


Social Evolution PROF. V. GORDON CHILDE 


The author traces the evolution of society from barbarism to civilization, and 
demonstrates that adaptation to the environment is a condition of survival for 
societies as for organisms, that the cultural evolution is an orderly and rational 
process that can be understood by the human intellect without invoking any 
necessarily incalculable factors and miracles. 


10s. 6d. net (6d.) 


Readings From World Religions 


S. GURNEY CHAMPION and DOROTHY SHORT 


Every nation regards its own way of life as most satisfying to the aspirations of 
its people; and those aspirations are largely founded on the religious faiths to 
which the people adhere. It has never been more necessary than now, when the 
peace of the world is in jeopardy, that “ nation shall speak unto nation ” with 
an understanding of one another’s problems, motives, and ideals; and this book 
is an attempt to give an insight into the creeds and precepts which the present- 


day great religions of the world offer for man’s guidance and welfare. Complete 
with charts and glossary. 


18s. net (8d.) 


Inland postages shown in brackets 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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